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DRAWING BACK THE CURTAINS 


ee. government which had lost its drive and 
freshness after six years of strenuous labour has 
been replaced in Britain by an admunistration in- 


spired by the dynamic qualities of its great leader. 


a 


Already there is the tang of expectation in the air 
and new hopes rise as the miasma of frustration re- 
cedes. The problems at Home and abroad are 
many—far too many to warrant hopes or fears of 
any spectacular initiative by Mr. Churchill in re- 
gard to China. It is not in any case one of his 
tavourite questions; there has always been a blank 
spot in his mind for the Far East. 


A report from London suggests with some 
appearance of authority that the new Government 
Wlil Observe a standpat attitude toward Peking. It 
isn’t likely, it says, that the Churchill Government 
would submit to being ‘‘snubbed out of China” and 
witndrawing recognition. No useful purpose would 
be served by doing so. The British Charge 
d’Affaires in Peking, Mr. Leo Lamb, has little more 
than a watching brief. That is likewise true of the 
Ambassadors the American and British as well as 
other governments maintain in Moscow. They say 
their piece when they come and say it again when 
they go. It is all the more important that Mr. 
Lamb should remain where he is now that India’s 
Sardar Panikkar is away and the new Pakistan Am- 
bassador has only just arrived. 


In this question we have to think as much of 
Commonwealth representation in Peking as of pure- 
ly British representation. No doubt it would be 
most useful for the new British Government to get 
first-hand impressions from Mr. Lamb but it is 
obviously in no desperate hurry about the China 
issue. In any case Sardar Panikkar is going to 
Paris for the U.N. General Assembly and will be 
available for consultation. It must be supposed 
that Mr. Eden will keep in the closest touch with 


him on this as well as Other Far Eastern problems. 
‘ne British Charge in Peking can thus well be left 
to hold the fort until the indian Ambassador re- 
turns. 


Kites have already been flown in Washington 
‘‘opposition” quarters about what Britain ougnt to 
do. ‘lhe assumption is probably correct that the 
new Churchul Government will wait on events in 
Korea, now more promising, and perhaps in the 
General Assembly, whose exceptional importance is 
widely acknowledged. <A truce in Korea is bound 
to have its effects not only in Paris but also in the 
United States where the climate of opinion can 
change quickly. There is in fact an influential 
body of thought which scorns the use of great in- 
ternational issues for partisan politics. ready to 
emerge from the cautious silence to which it has 
been driven once the omens abroad become favour- 
able. A truce would be the signal for bodies like 
the Foreign Policy Association to resume activity. 
Moreover Governor Dewey has given a new lead to 
his own party in Asian policy. 


For more than five years, ever since his famous 
speech at Fulton in the United States, Mr. Churchill! 


has preached the need of a settlement with Russia | 


by negotiation. In his last speech before the elec- 
tion he declared that he had remained in public life 
because he sincerely believed he might be able to 
make an important contribution to the prevention 
of a third world war and to bringing nearer the 
lasting peace settlement which the masses of the 
people of every race and in every land fervently 
desire.” Side by side with the energetic discharge 
of his duties as Minister of Defence and the re- 
armament of which it is a part Mr. Churchill will 
set about his difficult task of trying to find agree- 
ment with Russia with characteristic zeal and tena- 
city. And in any progress that may be made in so 
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peculiarly arduous a problem he is capable more 
than any other British statesman of carrying the 
United States with him. The Anglo-American ac- 
cord is one of the first articles of his faith. But it 
is not in his view a purely one-sided business. He 


is strong-willed and opinionated and can fight for. 


his own hand—all the more tenaciously because no 
American doubts his devotion to the common cause. 


There are in fact two springs of action opening 
up broad enough if fully developed to fill the land- 
scape and determine the destinies of the world tor 
a long time to come. One is the dedication of Mr. 
Churchill, still the foremost statesman of his time, 

to the purpose of seeking and pursuing peace with 
Behind him hes the swelling scrength of 
the free world increasing with every month that 
passes. Perhaps an even greater instrument on 
which the maestro may play 1s the hisvoric cleavage 
in the Russian soul between East and West, so 
poignantly if bitterly expressed in Blok’s poem, on 
‘lhe Scythians.” F'or as Moscow looks at Asia re- 
gsurgent the old conflict, stilled by the Nazi 
onslaught, begins to revive and to commend a peace- 
ful settlement in East and West alike. 


Mr. Churchill is wise enough to know that he 
cannot succeed in his Russian venture unless similar 
efforts are made to settle the China problem also. 
It would certainly crop up in any talks with Stalin 
and in the meantime could well be the subject of 
consultation between the Indian Ambassador to 
Peking and Mr. Edenin Paris. In this as in so many 
other things diplomacy has to function on the basis 
of one world. Russia spans Europe and Asia. 
Suspicion is the first barrier to be pulled down and 
it will not be achieved by trying to play off one 
against another. Nature will perhaps assert itself 


CHINA’S RELATIONS WITH 


While recriminations and controversy over for- 


eign policy have rent the air for months in the 
United Kingdom andthe U.S., the Communists 
maintain an impenetrable wall of secrecy on what 
they themselves are thinking. And even a pains- 
taking line by line scrutiny of what they do say is 
- less rewarding than the noting of what they do not 
say. It is not always a highly scientific form of 
research, though people who have had to work on 
monitored material in wartime know that very often 
a most useful needle is found in the haystack. 
Whereas speculation abounds in the Western Press 
about ‘‘Titoist tendencies” in China, the Soviet 
papers frequently refer to the ‘‘inviolable friend- 
ship” between the two countries. They often quote 
Lenin’s prophecy that in the long run the world 
conflict will be resolved on the Yangtze and the 
Ganges, and will depend on the fact that Russia, 
India, and China comprise the “overwhelming 
majority” of mankind. History in the past has not 
been made by numbers but by a resolute few. 


“invincible forces’’ 


called a ‘‘solidarity plan” for Asia. 


later on—and perhaps by then all of us will be much 
more anxious to heal ditferences than to foment or 
welcome them. The world is threatened with a 
calamity. It is time to stop warlike talking about 
and to work for peace in the 
spirit and on the scale the magnitude of the danger 
warrants. 

China’s alliance with the Soviet Union fills in 
the foreground today but it is a workaday business 
without the fond rapture of more emotional and 
leisurely days. Rising in the background is the 
Spiritual urge in China and elsewhere to find unity 
with and within Asia as the highway to still wider 
harmony. Only a week or so ago, fresh from his 
talks with Mr. Nehru in Delhi, the Burmese Prime 
Minister declared that China would like what he 
This clearly is 
the immediate purpose in view and the major motif 
of future movements in Asia. Quite possibly the 
two mainsprings of action will help each other and 
in the end provide the basis for greater co-operation 
between East and West on a new basis. Neither of 
these courses of policy is assured of _ suc- 
cess. Post-war negotiations with Russia have 
been an unparalleled study in futility. Even 
in wartime there was_' suspicion—but in time 
this was removed insofar as the aim of common vic- 
tory was concerned. The trivial incident in Kash- 
mir shows how touchy even the relations between 
the two friendly rivals for the leadership of Asia 
can be. But what is clear is that only a broad vision 
can meet the challenge and the opportunity. A 
great chance exists if Churchill and Stalin meet. 
The British Prime Minister should certainly use the 
willing instruments at hand to reach agreement also 


with Peking. Let us seize the opportunities before 
they fade. 


MOSCOW AND WITH. ASIA 


Nevertheless serious differences can _ be in- 
directly traced in the Soviet Press, especially in 
economic relations. The credits granted after Mao 
Tse-tung’s visit to Moscow amounted to a.mere 
US$60 million a year for five years. The trade 
agreement and protocols on the exchange of goods 
and on credit deliveries for the first year took a 
long time to arrange, and no details were divulged. 
Negotiations for the following year, which began 
last February, lasted again nearly four months. 
There was a hiatus of two months from the end of 
the first year to the signature of the second agree- 
ment. This time again no details were published 
and not till very recently was it stated that trade 
relations were developing satisfactorily and volumes 
with the Communist States and the West reversed. 
What little is known of the separate trade agree- 
ment between Russia and Manchuria in July, 1949, 
indicates that the terms were extremely onerous 
and imposed on Manchuria deliveries of produce 
beyond her average export surplus. | 


| 
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which to a lang® extent obtain their water from surface run- 
off into catch-waters running along the contours of the hill- 
sides. As there is a total average annual rainfall of 84.26 


inches, most of which ,occurs between June and September, 


and as the hillsides are very steep, the strict maintenance of 
an adequate forest covering becomes a necessity, not only 
to reduce erosion to a minimum in order to avoid silting up 
the reservoirs, but also to increase the seepage run-off and 


extend it as far as possible into the dry season when water 


shortage becomes acute, especially since the surface run-off 
is normally more than adequate to fill all the reservoirs before 
the end of the wet season. ‘“‘Consequently,” says the Report, 
“it is not surprising that afforestation work has been largely 
concentrated on the catchment areas with the object of 
restoring and maintaining a forest covering, so much of 
which disappeared during the war years.” 


A recent report by the Forestry Office itself succinctly 
summarises forest policy for the Colony as follows: (1) to af- 
ford protection to all vegetation growing on the hillsides of the 
Colony with special attention to catchment areas, where the 
removal of such vegetation would lead directly to erosion and 
the consecuent silting up of ‘reservoirs and catchwaters; (2) 
to replace the forest covering removed during the years 1939- 
46, the catchment areas again receiving precedence; (3) to 
encourage sound forestry operations by villagers in the New 
Territories; (4) to carry out such scenic and roadside tree- 
planting as may be necessary. 


The trespasses of woodcutters and outbreaks of fire are 
the two principal menaces to the restoration of a forest 
covering for the Colony and the Forestry Department has 
been active in combating both. Would-be squatters found in 
the process of erecting huts and doing damage in the planta- 
tions have been effectually dealt with and in order to combat 
the fire menace the lookout post established on Kowloon Peak 
has proved effectual in reporting outbreaks over large areas 
of Hongkong and the mainland by telephone before they can 
spread and cause extensive damage. Approximately 350,000 
trees were planted in 1950 and at the end of that year the 
stock of seedlings in the nurseries was over 300,000. Since 
then there has been a notable increase in the production of 
seedlings, and the nurseries at Laichikok have been con- 
siderably extended. 


Raising Tree Seedlings. 


The method of planting is ingenious but simple and 
efficacious. In August, 1947, a completely ‘new system of 
raising tree seedlings was introduced into Hongkong from 
New South Wales. A contract was placed locally for the 
manufacture of tin tubes, eight inches high and two inches 
in diameter and fastening with a small nitch in the centre. 
These tubes are first dipped in grey paint diluted with 
linseed oil .to give a protective covering against rust. The 
tiny seedling is placed in one end of the tube which is packed 
with suitable soil prepared in the potting sheds. Thousands 
of these tubes containing seedlings in various stages of growth 
may be seen in the Laichikok nurseries, placed in long racks 
standing a little way above the ground. Should the roots of 
a seedling extend below the bottom of a tube it is the prac- 
tice to cut. them off. When ready for planting on the hill- 
side, the seedling is released from the tin tube after being 
placed in the planting pesition in the soil by the simple 


operation of releasing the lateral catch. The empty tubes 


are collected and used again in the ensuing year after being 
re-treated to prevent rust. Care is taken to make the tubes 
last as long as possible for, since the system was adopted, 


the metal tubes, originally quite cheap, have scien ad- 
vanced in price. 


The method not only saves much labour by making it 
unnecessary to straw up the seedlings when they are lifted 
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from the nursery beds, but it also affords an easy method 
of transporting the seedlings to the planting site over diffi- 
cult terrain — an important matter on the Hongkong hill- 


sides. Furthermore it enables the tree seedlings to be planted 


with the minimum of root disturbance — an important con- 
sideration in the tropics for reducing planting casuaities to 
a minimum. Of the trees raised, Eucalyptus robusta, Casua- 


rina equisetifolia and Melaleuca leucadendron seedlings un- 
doubtedly make the best progress when tubed, failures amount- 


irig only to about five per cent for these species. While the 
eucalyptus is used for the afforestation of semi-eroded hill- 
sides, the melaleuca seedlings are planted on abandoned paddy 
fields, damp, water-logged conditions being suitable for their 
growth. The melaleuca, 


Another tree used for planting in the Colony is the Tristania 
conferta but the seedlings are not so successful. 
in the past have been as high as twenty per cent, but with 
improved technique, both in tubing and in the case of the 
young seedlings immediately afterwards, it is found that the 
percentage of failures can be reduced considerably. 


Tung Oil Trees 


The experimental growth of tung oil trees at Shatin in 
the New Territories has been very successful. Specimens of 
the fruit are to be seen at the Laichikok nurseries; some- 


thing like a coarse green apple to look at, its oil is contained 


between the rind and the large brown kernels. This oil is 


valuable and at one time formed one of the most important 


items in China’s list of exports. Used for preparing motor- 
car lacquers and paints, it is in big demand in the United 
States. When difficulties arose in connection with the main- 


tenance of supply, the Americans started to grow the trees 
in Texas. 


speak of success achieved. 


Reference to the operations of the Hongkong ovcaiiy 
Department cannot fail to take account of the work of road- 
side planting which does so much to improve the Colony’s 
amenities. 
opposite the 14% milestone, Taipo Road) a series of beauti- 
ful walks is laid out. Timber extraction is done by th: 
Department’s. trained foresters, mostly from clearance of 
building sites and from removal of injured roadside trees, and 


delivered to the Stores Department for use as firewood by . 


Government Departments. Tree seedlings may be obtained 
on payment by members of the general public on application 
to the Forestry Officer. The charges are very small and 
include free delivery. : 


Hongkong’s Timber Trade 


Hongkong both imports and exports timber, but the ex- 
ports are all “re-exports,” there being no exports of timber 


_ grown in the Colony. These “re-exports” are largely to Macao 


and the timber trade generally is in Chinese hands. Imports 
under the heading of “Wood, cork” last year (1950) were 
valued at HK$63,284,765 (1949: $50,198,942) and exports at 
HK$15,252,494 (1949: $12,039,619) and included various 
hardwoods, teak, conifer and timber for matchmaking. 


Primary hardwoods come mostly from British North 
Borneo with Thailand, Malaya and Sarawak also coming into 
the picture. Secondary and general utility hardwoods are 
supplied by British North Borneo, Malaya, Sarawak, Philip- 


_pines and Thailand. Fifty per cent of the conifer normally 


comes from China and thirty per cent from the United 
States, with some imports from Canada and Macao. Match- 
making timber . is obtained from Malaya, the United States 
and Canada. A large proportion of the Colony’s firewood is 
imported from British North Borneo but China and Malaya 


are also suppliers. Malaya and Thailand are sources of 
charcoal. 


sometimes called the Paperbark 
Tree, is a handsome tree, apparently related to the eucalyptus. 


Failures 


At first these did not do well but recent reports. 


At the Taipo Kau Forestry Reserve (entrance. 
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THE JAPANESE COTTON SPINNING MACHINE weet 


By spinning machine industry we the industry 
manufacturing machinery for spinning various types.of yarn. 
Accoiding to this definition, this industry, includes. the manu- 
facture of not only cotton Spinning machinery, but also silk 
reeling, staple fibre spinning, woollen spinning and rayon 
filament spinning machinery. This article, however, will be 
devoted to a description of the Japanese cotton spinning 
machine industry in particular, for the reasons that (1) this 
particular industry has made a unique development in Japan 
(see history below) as an industry manufacturing the pro- 
ductive means for the cotton spinning industry, which con- 
stitutes the principal export industry of this country, and (2) 
it is the pivot of the Japanese spinning machine industry, 
accounting for the greater part of the spinning machinery 


production of this country (90% of the 1950 output of eiaiatied 
machinery). 


History and Special Features 


In our country the textile industry comprising yarn spin- 
ning and cloth weaving had developed from fairly early times. 
Especially after the Meiji Restoration (1868), under govern- 
ment protection and promotion phenomenal progress was 
made by this industry as the driving force for the develop- 
ment of modern industries in Japan. And yet the spinning 
and weaving machine industries (especially the latter), which 
provided the productive means for the spinning and weaving 
industries, belonged to the least developed industries of 
Japan. For a long period until the early part of the Showa 
Era (began in 1927), Japan was an importer of textile 
machinery from England principally. : 

As is well known, this under-development of the textile 
machinery industry in Japan was due to the backwardness of 
the capitalist system in this country. In order for Japan to 
catch up with the advanced nations of the world by making 
the most effective use of ‘the limited capital available during 
the incipient days of Japanese capitalism in the Meiji Era 
and early Taisho Era (began in 1911), it appears that state 
protection and promotion had to be limited to the textile 
industry, which could make use of the cheap abundant labor 
supply from the rural areas, to 
transportation and communications facilities and to heavy 
‘industries essential for national defense purposes. © Further- 
more, the textile industry (especially the cotton spinning 
industry itself had no desire to aggressively promote the 
development of the spinning machine industry as the supplier 
of the productive means for the textile industry, because it 


was able to earn adequate profits, despite the high cost of. 


imported spinning machinery. Instead of levying a protec- 
tive tariff, the Japanese government allowed the importation 
of foreign spinning machinery duty free. 

It is said that the production of spinning machinery in 
Japan began in 1879 or 1880 when the Kashima Spinnery and 
the Akabane Engineering Bureau undertook its experimental 
manufacture. This trial manufacture ended in a mere episode. 
For a good many years thereafter up to 1917, the domestic 
requirements for spinning machinery were filled: by imported 
machinery and there was practically no domestic production 
of such machinery. However, with the difficulty of importing 
spinning machinery during World War I and the resulting 
sharp rise in its price, some of the domestic manufacturers 


of machinery undertook the manufacture of spinning machinery 


also. In 1922 Toyota-Shiki Shokki K.K. (subsequently re- 
named Howa Kogyo K.K.) succeeded in putting out a com- 
plete set of spinning machinery, and this may be considered 
as the beginning of the spinning machine industry in Japan. 

However, at that time the spinning machine industry was 
still in an experimental stage, according to the “Outline of 
the Major Manufacturing Industries,” edited in 1922 by the 


industries manufacturing 


Engineering oreke: Ministry of Agriculture and Com- 
merce. Upon the cessation of World War I, imports of spin- 
ning machinery from abroad increased again (see Table [). 


TABLE I 


JAPAN’S AND IMPORT OF SPINNING 
ACHINERY IN PREWAR PERIOD 


(Selected years 1916-1945) 


Percent- Percent- Percent- 
age Value ageof Value ageof Ratio of 
Value of of total of total im- of totalex- exports 
Year output outputof import portsof exports. ports of to output 
(A macni- machi- (B) machi- . B/A 
nery nery 
% % % % 
867 0.8 6,058 17.6 421 8.0 48.0 
21,914 2.9 15,255 12.7 3,392 9.1 15.4 
16,923 4.3 24,025 14.1 3,801 21.2 22.4 
19,360 4.2 8,315 5.3 3,453 11.6 17.8 
5,699 0.8 14,486 3,661 9.5 63.9 | 
6,039 1.3 3,612 4.3 5,156 85.3 
Sree ae 12,238 1.8 3,520 3.3 4,878 5.7 39.8 
32,661 2.3 4,613 2.9 8,977 6.3 27.4 
45,119 1.9 3,103 2.8 17,581 38.9 
9,380 0.2 59 0.02 17,449 4.7 186.0 
6,232 0.08 0 0 20,446 * * 
4,001 0.04 0 0 16,640 * 
1,195 0.01 0 0 9,217 * * 
* Unknown, 
Notes: 1. The figures for all items up to and including 1925 and for 
exports after 1941 include not only spinning machinery but 
also weaving machinery. 

2. The excess of exports over the outputs after 1939 can be 
attributed to the fact that not only aecumulated stock but 
also machinery dismantled under wartime enterprise re- 
organizations was made available for export. 

However, the movement toward the domestic production 


of spinning machinery during World War I and several sub- 
sequent years, together with the somewhat aggressive pro- 
motion of the development of the spinning machine industry 
by Japanese cotton spinning companies in view of their 
bitter experience in importing foreign machinery during the 
wartime, served as the genesis of the development of the 
Japanese spinning machine industry. 


In the years following and up to about 1930 domestic 
products were again oppressed by competition from imported 
products, with the result that domestic production failed to 
increase to an appreciable extent. Upon the resurgence of 
boom after about 1931 and the institution of so-called - 
rationalization in spinning operations, the domestic produc- 
tion of spinning machinery rose sharply and thereby raised 
the rate of self-sufficiency, That is to say, the Japanese 
cotton spinning industry carried out during this period a 
modernization and expansion program, adding annually an 
average of about 850,000 spindles, with the result that by 
the end of 1938 the total spindleage stood at 12,500,000, a 
record peak which was twice the average spindleage in 1928- 
30. In expanding the spindleage, the installation of high- 
draft spinning machines intended for the mass production of 
medium-quality yarn and the rationalization of other equip- 
ment were carried out. As a result, the demand for domes- 
tically produced spinning machinery suddenly increased from 
the standpoint of supplying low-cost machinery manufactured 
according to specifications desired by the spinning companies. 


Furthermore, the Manchurian Incident had broken out by 


then and there was a strong tendency toward reliance on 
domestic production in accordance _Wwith the yen bloc prin- 
ciple. 


On the other hand, Japanese aiiasatahioiain of spinning 
machinery had by this time made a considerable advancement 
in technology and had become capable of fully meeting the 
demand of domestic spinning companies. Through close col- 
laboration with cotton spinning companies a rapid technical | 
progress was made and a firm foundation was established 
for the spinning machine industry. Once this close collaboration 
with the spinning industry was intensified, the world-wide 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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development of the Japanese spinning industry served as a 


driving force for the rapid development of the spinning: 


machine industry to an international level. 

In consequence of this collaboration, the output of spin- 
ning machinery reached in 1937 a record level, so much so 
that imports of spinning machinery were almost completely 


checked thereafter (see Table I). From this time on the 


expansion programs of Japanese spinning’ companies were 
practically completed, with the result that the export demand 
for spinning machinery outweighed its domestic demand. As 
shown in Table II, China (including Manchur‘a and the 
Kwantung Leased Territory) constituted the greater part 
of the export markets for Japanese spinning machinery. 
Exports to this area increased further in the form of capital 
goods shipments after the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese 


conflict in 1937. Though some exports were made to India 


and the Dutch East Indies, such —T were still in the 
stage of sample exports. 


TABLE II 


JAPAN’S EXPORTS OF SPINNING MACHINERY, 
- BY COUNTRIES, PREWAR PERIOD 


(Value in thousands of yen) 


1935 1937 1939 
Destination Value Percent Value Percent Value Percent 
6,115 63.7 11,914 71.9 9,558 55.3 

Kwantung Leased | 
578 6.0 700 4.1 1,440 8.3 
Manchuria 276 2.8 853 5.1 4,402 25.5 
1,592 16.6 2,543 15.3 1,740 10.0 
Dutch East Indies 971 10.0 506 3.0 100 0.6 
58 0.9 33 0.6 31 0.3 
9,590 100.0 16,549 100.0 17,271 100.0 


Note: Discrepancies between the figures of this table and those of Table I 
are due to difference in data compiling sources. 


However, with the intensification of the Sino-Japanese 
conflict after 1939, the Japanese spinning industry had to 
curtail its operations. Along with this curtailment in spin- 
ning, the production of spinning machinery was restricted as 
a peace-time production and finally its production, except 
for export to acquire yen exchange, was wholly prohibited. 
As a result, production fell to a low figure (see Table lI). 
Manufacturers of spinning machinery were obliged to con- 
vert their production to the sub-contracting of munitions 
production and, upon the outbreak of the Pacific War in 


December 1941, they were obliged to suspend even their pro- 


duction for export. Thus the manufacture of spinning 
machinery was suspended thereafter until the demand for it 
was revived in the postwar period for the purpose of re- 
habilitating cotton spinning equipment to four’ million 
spindles. 

Among the features of the Japanese spinning machine 
industry, which has undergone the course of development 
described in the foregoing paragraphs, the following may be 
cited as the most basic features: 

1. This industry has been constantly subject to the 
vicissitudes of the Japanese cotton spinning industry by virtue 
of the fact that the demand for spinning machinery has been 
specifically limited to the spinning industry. Even though 
exports expanded in the years after 1937, such exports repre- 
sented capital goods exports to cotton mills in China (in- 
eluding Manchuria), which were controlled and operated by 
Japanese spinning interests. Since the Japanese cotton spin- 


ning industry was then cartelized, with the big ten companies | 


as the pivot, Japanese spinning machine manufacturers tried 
to stabilize the demand for their products by entering into a 
special tie-up relationship with one or more of the big ten. 
The big ten cotton spinning companies are: Dai Nippon 
Shikishima Boseki K.K.., 
Daiwa Boseki K.K., Kurashiki Boseki K.K., Kureha Boseki 
K.K., Kanegafuchi Boseki K.K., Fuji Boseki K.K., Nisshin 
Boseki K.K. and Nitto Boseki K.K. 


2. In.view of the necessity of possessing a fairly large — 


casting equipment ‘and technical skill for the manufacture 
of spinning machinery and in view of the existence of patents 
for the various parts and: accessories, newly established manu-' 
facturers cannot easily undertake the production of spinning 
machinery. This handicap, together with the above-described 
special tie-up’ relationship between existing manufacturers 
and. spinning companies, has rendered it almost impossible 
for those. manufacturers who have no such connections with 
Spinning companies-to exist very long. The result is that 


the -number of spinning machine manufacturers has been 


necessarily limited. As a matter of fact, almost from the 
very beginning the following five companies have been re- 
puted as the leading manufacturers: K.K. Toyota Jido 
Shokki, Howa Kogyo K.K., Osaka Kiko K.K., K.K. Osaka 
Kikai Seisakusho and Kotobuki Kogyo K.K. These five have 


accounted for 90%. of the total production of spinning ma- 


chinery in this country. The fact that, in addition to spin- 
ning. machinery, these companies produce looms and other 
textile machinery, machine tools, water meters, automobile 
parts and accessories indicates the extremely unstable nature 
of the demand for spinning machinery, which sharply in- 
creases. when the spinning: industry carries out rationaliza- 
tion programs but decreases to a negligible amount once the 
new installations are completed, with the demand limited to 
repair parts: only. In times of depression even these big 
five have had excessive productive capacity. Such a feature 
of the demand for spinning machinery has been one of the 
factors responsible for the limitation of the number of manu- 


facturers in this line. 


Postwar Trend _ 


For some time after Japan’s surrender in August 1945, 
the production of spinning machinery in Japan was suspended 
in view of the-.extremely decadent state of the Japanese 
Spinning industry since the wartime and its uncertain future 
prospect, especially with regard to the supply of cotton. 
Another circumstance responsible for this suspension was 
the difficulty within the spinning machine industry itself of 


effecting conversion from war production to peace produc- | 


tion and of establishing the structure (reorganization of 
sub-contractors) for the production of spinning machinery, 
due to soaring prices in the immediate postwar period. 


However, with the commencement of cotton importation 
in 1946 under the encouragement and assistance of the 
General Headquarters, SCAP, and with the resumption of 
operations by Japanese cotton spinning mills, the demand 
for spinning machinery steadily increased. Upon the receipt 
of SCAP permission in February 1947 to reconstruct Japanese 
cotton spinning equipment to four million spindles, the pro- 
duction of spinning machinery necessary for implementing 
this reconstruction program sharply expanded (see Table III). 
It will be noted from Table III, however, that there were 
more repairs than new installations, due probably to the con- 
centration of demand on the repair of sheltering facilities 
in view of the difficulty of raising needed funds then and the 
need of speedily expanding the production of cotton yarn. 


TABLE III 


JAPAN’ S PRODUCTION OF COTTON SPINNING 
MACHINERY, POSTWAR PERIOD 


Percentage 

Quantity (spindles) Value (Y1,000) of national 

Year New New output of 

installa- Repair Total  installa- Repair Total all 

tion tion machinery 
1946 \ . * 176,000 * * * * 
1947 118,875 270,375 389,250 37,098 220,639 257,737 0.3 
1948 514,250 279,225 793,475 1,979,791 369,960 2,349,751 ee 
1949 743,404 68,119 811,532 4,443,009 210,571 4,653,580 1.7 
1950 984,360 4,392 988,752 4,871,227 112,360 4,983,587 1.5 


* Unknown. 


| 
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As the cotton spindleage reconstruction program pro- 
gressed, the production of spinning machinery increased 
commensurately. With the resumption of foreign trade on 
a private basis in August 1948, there arose a brisk demand 
abroad for Japanese spinning tonchinery, with the result. that 
this item ranked first among Japanese machinery exports in 
1948, accounting for 30% of the total machinery exports. 
Under the stimulus of such active export demand, the pro- 
duction of this item in that year doubled that of the preceding 
year (see Table III). Another factor responsible for this 
sharp increase was the tapering off of postwar inflation by 
this time and the completion of the productive structure 
threugh the postwar reorganization of sub-contractors for the 
manufacture of spinning machinery. Furthermore, the domestic 
demand for reconstruction purpose had by this time passed the 
stage of repairing existing facilities to that of new installa- 
tion, as was the case with export spinning machinery. With 
the concentration of production on machinery for new in- 
stallation instead of for repair, many of the small-scale 
makers of parts (chiefly repair parts) who “hed sprung up 
in the postwar period were liquidated, except these who had 
succeeded in advancing to the status of complete set manu- 
facturers. As a result, the relative positions of the old 
established big five companies were further strengthened. 


With respect to exports in the postwar period, it is 
significant to note the change in the export markets from 
the prewar period (see Table IV). As already stated with 
reference to Table II, China had accounted for moré than 80% 
of Japan’s prewar exports of spinning machinery, while India 
and the Dutch East Indies had purchased them in such small 
amounts as to be considered as no more than sample exports. 
In the postwar period, India and Pakistan together have 
taken more than 70%, followed by Hongkong. Whereas free 
trade. with ‘China has become impossible at present owing to 
the conversion of that market to a communist bloc, India as 
an independent nation has laid stress on the import of capital 
goods, especially spinning machinery in order to develop~her 
cotton spinning industry. Since England, which was formerly 
the principal exporter of spinning machinery; had no export- 
able capacity then because of her preoceupatien in the re- 
construction of her domestic spinning industry, there has 
been a great demand for Japanese machinery, which fact has 

been. chiefly responsible for the brisk exports of Japanese 
- spinning machinery in the postwar period. 


TABLE IV 


JAPAN’S BXPORTS OF COTTON SPINNING & 
WEAVING MACHINERY BY COUNTRIES, 
POSTWAR PERIOD(1) 


(Value in thousands of US dollars) 


April 1948- April 1949- 
Destination March 1949 Percent Feb. 1950(2) Percent 
2 % % 
1,657 17.1 1,425, 15.6 
896 9.2 557 6.0 
ie 9,688 100.0 9,139 100.0 


1 In the absence of separate statistics for spinning machinery, we 
have used here the statistics for spinning and weaving machinery 
combined. 

2 Figures for March 1950 onward are unavailable. According to 
figures for January to March 1951, the value of experts of textile 
machinery was $8,633,000, of which $4,766,000 (583%) went to 


Pakistan and $1,355,000 (15%) went to India, followed by Hong- 
kong, Formosa and Thailand. 


However, when India suspended the issuance of Open 
‘General License in April 1949 and Great Britain devalued the 


November 8 


‘favored with a booming business. 
operable capacity of 700,000 to 800,000 spindles at that time 


“ual in the following September on account of the piers 
of dollar, Japanese exports of spinning machinery suffered 
a drastic decrease. In 1949 the domestic demand also de- 
clined as the four-million spindleage reconstruction program 


neared completion. Thus Japanese manufacturers of spinning 


machinery were confronted with a temporary depression from 
the latter half of 1949 and the early part of 1950. 


In June 1950 all international restrictions on the equip- 
ment capacity of the Japanese cotton spinning industry were 
removed pursuant to a decision reached at that time. Any 
domestic control of the industry as was deemed necessary 
was left to the discretion of the Japanese government. This 
opened the way for the further expansion of the Japanese 
cotton spinning industry, which by the end of 1949 had 
reconstructed its equipment up to 3,736,000 spindles, closely 
approaching the sanctioned limit of four million spindles. 
According to a tentative program announced a month later, 


a target of approximately 1,100,000 spindles was set, thus 


requiring a further large expansion of equipment. As the 
spinning companies desired to put into operation as quickly 
as possible the spindleage scheduled for expansion in order 
to increase their current high rate of earnings, a keen com- 
petition for placing orders with spinning machine manufac- 
turers ensued, with the result that the latter were suddenly 
Against a total annual 


(the figures given in Table V represent the equipment capa- 
city), the spinning machine manufacturers had on hand orders 
for more than a year’s production for domestic demand alone, 
which assured them profitable operations for some time. 


TABLE V 


AN OUTLINE OF THE PRINCIPAL JAPANESE 
MANUFACTURERS OF COTTON 
SPINNING MACHINERY 


(As ot March 1, 1950) 


An- 
nual 1950 output 
Capital No. of capa- Percent Products 
Company stock emplo- city Volume of other than 
name (Y1,000) yees (1,000 (spindl- total . cotton 
: spin- es) national spinning 
dles) output machinery 
K.K. Toyota 7 
Jido Shokki 350,000 4,006 300 277,900 28.1 Looms 


Howa Kogyo 


Osaka Kiko ; 
K.K. .... 160,000 2,365 180 163,700 16.5 Water meters 
K.K. Osaka : 
Kikai Sei- 
- sakusho .. 100,000 1,307 120 62,450 6.3 Woollen spinning © 
machines 
Kotobuki 
Bogyo K.K. 54,000 1,004 120 51,050 5.1 Rayon machinery 
Notes: 1. No appreciable changes are believed to have occurred since 


increased somewhat by the 
workers. 


2. Besides the big five companies listed in this table, Ishi- 
(capital stock of Y15,000,000; 671 
employees annual capacity of 60,000 spindles) has recently 


kawa  Seisakusho 
carried on active production. 


Thus, with the exception 


industry (see the section on the special features 


postwar years. 


with respect to this point. 


March 1, 1950, except that productive capacity may have 
employment of provisional 


of a very short period, the 
spinning machine industry has maintained a relatively good 
condition and has made a very rapid recovery in production 
in the postwar period, as shown in Table III. To be sure, 
this was due chiefly to the rapid recovery of our spinning 
of the 
spinning machine industry), but another important factor 
was the unexpected development of export markets in the 
As in the prewar period, however, production 
was practically monopolized by the big five complete set 
makers (see Table V), thus retaining the prewar feature 
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Problem Confronting the Industry 


As already stated, the J apanese spinning machine in- 
dustry is at present enjoying a — which is expected to 
continue for some time. | 


However, amidst this prosperous Jonstttton: the industry 
is confronted with thé serious problem of adjusting the ex- 
port and domestic demands and of deciding the basic policy 
on export markets. | 


It was pointed out previously i in the section on the history 
of this industry that it had developed as the supplier of the 


productive means for the domestic spinning industry and 


that, though exports were made to China after 19387 upon 
the completion of the expansion of the domestic spinning 
industry, this particular export market was in fact dominated 
by Japanese spinning interests and constantly influenced by 
their movements. It was not an export market in the real 
sense of the term as to from the 
domestic market. 


On the other hand, since, as already pointed out in this 
article, the export markets developed in the postwar period 
are entirely different in nature from the prewar China mar- 
ket, the problem of adjusting the domestic and export markets 


‘will be of considerable importance. 


Whereas, before the removal in June 1950 of the inter- 
national restriction on the equipment capacity of the Japan- 
ese spinning industry, the’ domestic and export markets had 
operated as complementary to each other and had contributed 
to the early recovery of the Japanese cotton spinning in- 


dustry, this problem of adjusting the domestic and export 


markets has come to the fore in consequence of the rapid 
implementation of the great expansion program of the cotton 
spinning industry following the removal of such restrictions. 


In anticipation of higher prices ahead following the out- 
break of the Korean war, inquiries for spinning machinery 
began to pour in again after September 1950 from India and 
Pakistan, exports to which countries had fallen into a slump 
ever since the suspension of Open General License and the 
depreciation of the sterling. And yet Japanese manufac- 


_ turers were unable to accept export orders for such machinery 


because of the delivery time factor, since they had on hand 
a backlog of domestic orders for more than one and a half 
years’ production. 


At the beginning, Japanese manufacturers of spinning 
machinery took the stand of giving priority to the domestic 
market and strengthening the tie-up with the domestic 
cotton spinning companies in view of the historical feature 


HONGKONG CIVIL AVIATION: 


The construction of a new airfield so urgently demanded 
by the community has been opposed by the British Ministry 
of Civil Aviation but the expansion and modernisation of the 
existing airfield (Kaitak) may shortly be approved by the 
Imperial authorities who at present are studying the pro- 
posals submitted by Hongkong. Many years of fruitless 
negotiations have passed. Whether it was a matter of poli- 


tical expediency or of financial considerations which influenced | 


the negative decision of London is of little importance to the 


community here; the fact that Hongkong’s requests were 


ignored and that the Deep Bay airfield project after unduly 
long consideration was shelved has given rise to much 
ism and expressions of dissatisfaction, « 

We shall have to be satisfied with ‘the Kaitak improve- 
ment scheme — if and when it really secures London’s 


critic: 


of the Japanese spinning machine industry. So, instead of 
taking aggressive steps to expand exports, ‘they took this 


opportunity to endeavour to capture orders fromthe big ten : 


spinning companies. They were so zealous in this endeavour 
to capture orders as much as possible from the big ten that 


they even violated the semi-fixed special tie-up relationship — 


that had existed since the prewar period between them and 
the big ten. This was a natural self-protective measure for 


the spinning machine manufacturers to take at a time when 


the Japanese spinning industry tended to be reorganized with 
the big ten as the pivot, following the removal of equipment 


-restriction. 


Under such circumstances, each and every one of the 
spinning machine manufacturers had a backlog of orders for 
more than one and a half years’ output when inquiries for ex- 


port began to increase since the second half of 1950. Inas- 


much as the export orders were not so attractive from a profit 
standpoint, the manufacturers failed to show much interest 
in this export demand. 4 


Nevertheless, once the current program tie the expan- 
sion of domestic spindleage is completed, the volume of 
orders for spinning machinery- will most likelv decrease 
sharply unless exports are developed in the meantime. From 
a long-range viewpoint, therefore, it seems essential to ac- 
rept exvort orders even at this time in order to cultivate 
future foreign markets for Japanese spinning machinery. 


There are indications that from this long-range viewpoint 


some of the manufacturers have since the turn of this year 


accepted export orders even by deferrine to some extent 
production to fill the domestic demand. However, since the 


export prices must be at least no higher than or else lower © 


than the prices quoted by British manufacturers, it has been 
found unprofitable. to accept export orders for machinery 
produced from high-cost iron and steel materials (esnecially 
pig iron and waste vig iron for casting), the prices of which 
have soared since the outbreak of the Korean war. Thus 
Japanese manufacturers of spinning machinery have been 
confronted with the need of formulating fundamental 
counter-measures for cultivating export markets. 


It is believed that such measures should include (1) the 
modernization of equipment during this prosperous time in 


order to lower the cost of production and (2) collaboration | 


with iron and steel manufacturers with a view to securing 
the supply of raw materials at relatively low cost. The suc- 
cess or failure of these two basic eounter-measures will 
determine the fate of the Japanese spinning machine 
industry. 


PROGRESS PROBLEMS 


approval. It is now six years that the first proposals for the 
construction of a new airfield were submitted to the Imperial 
authorities — and nothing has been done in this direction 
except investigations of these and subsequent proposals which 
in the end proved only a waste of effort and of money. To 


say that this delay created a strong sense of frustration is 


an understatement. That nothing resulted from the patient 
waiting, year after year, has been a shock to the local com- 


munity. What now remains to be done is the speedy approval © 


of the Kaitak improvement scheme — any further delay is 
liable to arouse indignation. Other airfields in the Far East- 


-ern, region have instituted more or less elaborate and costly 
. reforms in keeping with the general advance in flying tech- 
_,nique and operations but Hongkong has not kept the pace 
and thus has lost ground which it may prove difficult to re- 
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cover. Traffic has increased and promises to expand further 
but. the facilities of Kaitak are barely able to cope with. the 
present volume of inward and outward and local movements. 
A critical situation, has developed. 


Air 


In recent months there have been on “the average 861 
civil landings and take-offs per month. The military au- 
_thorities are joint users of Kaitak though the airfield is own- 
ed by the Hongkong Government and operated by the Depart- 
ment of Civil Aviation. The Royal Air Force, using the land 
and water facilities of the aerodrome, are making very fre- 
quent landings and take-offs which has complicated the 
yperational control of Kaitak. In recent months military air- 
fields in the New Territories have been increasingly used by 
the RAF but still the two existing runways at Kaitak remain 
overtaxed. 


The actual at Kaitak are now than 


even at the peak period in 1949 (when the Chinese civil war 
raged and abnormally increased air traffic of Hongkong). 
Civil traffic figures of the period July-Sept. (only inter- 
national flights) are as follows:— 


Month Aircraft ‘Passengers Mail Freight 
in & out kgs tons 
July 425 - 195.8 
August 438 5830 38,399 203.0 
Sept. 396 6044 37,361 194.5 
Total’ 1259 17,809 113,718 593.3 


There is a gradually increasing amount of local flights 
which constitute quite a problem for the airfield authorities. 
Traffic control is made so much more difficult by the un- 
favorable topography of the area where Kaitak is located (on 
north and east sides hills rising to 2000 ft while on west 
side there are the buildings of Kowloon which recently have 
shown a tendency to rise to over 10 storeys as construction 
companies prefer to build ever higher for economy’s sake). 
Only towards the south is approach easy as the aerodrome 
opens to the sea (Kowloon Bay). The improvement of Kai- 
tak is therefore imperative if Hongkong wants to remain on 
the air map. Much has been done in the past years, building 
on the improvement which the local authorities found when 
they re-entered the colony after Japan’s surrender. 


Kaitak Airfield 


The airfield is only 4 miles from the business centre and 
easily reached within a few minutes by car from the resi- 
dential districts in Kowloon. It cannot be used but during 
the day. Only in an emergency or by: prior arrangement is. 
night flying permissible. The operational control, naviga- 
tional aids and other facilities are excellent and the staff under 
an inspired director is very much devoted to its work. 


There are two runways at Kaitak viz. 13/31 length 5418’ 
width 200’, and 07/25 length 4756’ width 231’. The surfaces 
are of asphalt layer on concrete base. Except for the run- 
ways the airfield ie of decomposed granite partly grass cover- 
ed. The runways are capable of bearing aircraft not having 
an equivalent single wheel load in excess of 34,000 lbs at 90 Ibs 
per square inch tyre pressure, 31,000 lbs at 100 lbs, 29,000 lbs 
at 110 lbs, 27,000 lbs at-120 lbs per sq. inch tyre pressure. 


There are two hangars available (owned by HK Aircraft 
Engineering Co., Ltd.) and adequate repair and maintenance 
facilities. The Public Works: Dept... has recently completed 


tarmacadam surface repairs on taxitra¢ks and in the dis-- 


persal section and it also maintains im ‘good order the various 
buildings on the airfield. The present load capacity is around 
100,000 Ibs for 4-engine aircraft but it is safe to land with 
- @ much heavier all-up weight. The runways are not per- 


tion.’ Kaitak would gain a new lease on life. 


; Kong Airways Ltd. (British). 


mitted to be used for landings on 25 (i.e. from eer 


| ree for departure on. 07 (i.e. towards southwest). 


_ Refuelling is amply provided there being tires oil com- 
panies viz. Asiatic Petroleum Co. (Shell), with minimum 


quantity in stock of 14,000 gallons, Texas Co. (Caltex) with 


10,000 gals. and Standard Vacuum Oil Co. (Esso) with 9,000 


gals. They sell 100/130 octane gas but other -octanes are 


also available. APC have recently built two new under- 
ground tanks at the airport. Fuel barges bring oil alongside 
the companies’ wharf. 
are in use. 


Improvements 


It is now proposed to build a new runway by levelling | 


some ground to the north of the airfield and thus to be able 
to accommodate the heaviest aircraft including the jet-air- 
cruisers. The néw runway should exceed 6,000 ft. and be 
the one mainly used, the two present ones being relegated 


‘to accommodate occasional flights only. New buildings are 


then to be constructed such as a terminal, hotel, restaurant 
and offices for aviation companies. The present make-shift 
arrangement would then come to an end. 


‘All plans for the construction of the new runway which 


would change the nature of the airfield have long ago be sub- 


mitted to London where they are now under ‘active considera- 
The general 
public would be attracted to visit the airfield once the new 
terminal building and restaurant facilities have been com- 
pleted. Aviation companies may reconsider their plans of 
obviating Hongkong on their trunk lines and Hongkong may 
thus hold its position of one-of the Far East’s — aviation 
transport centres. 


Aviation Companies : 
The f ollowing commercial aviation aris have their offices 


British Airways (British). Hong 
Cathay Pacific Airways Ltd. 


(British). Far East Flying Training School Ltd. (British). 


Pan American World Airways Inc. (American). Air . 
France (French) in conjunction with Air Vietnam, the new 
airline of the State of Vietnam. 


China National Aviation Corporation (Chinese). Central 


Air Transpurt Corporation (Chinese), 


Trans-Asiatic Airlines Inc. (Philippine). Philippine Air 
Lines Inc. (Philippine). Pacific Overseas Airlines (Siam), 
Ltd. (Siamese). Braathens SAFE Air Transport A/S (Nor- 
wegian). Canadian Pacific Air Lines Ltd. (Canadian). Siam- 
ese Airways Co. Ltd. (Siamese). 

Civil Air Transport (American). Qantas Empire Air- 
ways Ltd. (Australian). Air Carriers, Ltd. (British). Macao 
Air Transport Co. (H.K.) Ltd. (British). 

Scheduled air services with connections to all parts of 
the world are operated by the following companies :— 


British Overseas Airways Corporation, Hong Kong Air- — 
ways Ltd., Pan American World Airways, Inc., Air France, 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines Ltd., North-West Airlines, Qantas 


Empire Airways Ltd., Siamese Airways Co., Ltd., Cathay 


Pacific -Airways Ltd., Philippine Air Lines Inc., Pacific Over- | 


seas Airlines (Siam) Ltd., Civil Air Transport. 


Unscheduled and charter flights are undertaken by the 
following companies :— 


Cathay Pacific Airways Ltd., Philippine Air Lines i i 


Braathens SAFE Airtransport A/S, Pacific Overseas Airlines 


(Siam, Ltd., Civil Air Transport, Air Carriers, Ltd., Siamese 


Airways Co. Ltd., Eastern Air Associates Ltd. 


November. 8 


Mobile refuellers with motor pumps. 
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-JAPAN’S CIVIL AVIATION 


The Potsdam ‘Agreement precluded J apan from owning 
and operating a civil airline, a provision which the Japanese 


. felt to be unjust and unfair but having been vanquished they 


could not do anything about it. As the struggle between 
the US and the USSR developed in the postwar years the 
Japanese soon found out that their lot was not to be so harsh 
as was first intended to be by the victorious allies. The 
US policy changed from severity to magnanimity and even- 
tually to an attitude approaching alliance with Japan — all 
for the sake of containing the ‘red peril.’ Among many other 
restrictive stipulations which had to be scrapped if Japan 
was to become America’s ally was also the prohibition of 


| Japan’s operating its own airline. 


As yet the Japanese have not recovered what they all 


_ desire and demand, namely full control of aviation within 


Japan and between Japan and foreign countries. But with 
the signing of the peace treaty the future of civil aviation 
appears more clear than before, and it is probable that 


domestic air operations will soon become an entirely Japanese > 


affair. This is only logical to expect, any other course would 
lead to the building-up of antagonistic feelings. 
to be master in her country and those countries who wish 
to cooperate with Japan better devise a policy which will 
unequivocally renounce discrimination and free Japan from 
.ll restrictions which were imposed when Japan acknowledged 
defeat. Times have changed in these six postwar years. 

The US government was in doubt what policy to follow 
as régards the resumption of civil air transport in Japan but 
under MacArthur’s prompting their attitude grew ever more 
lenient. The Russians and the Chinese communists did tn- 


wittingly their best to help Japan back on her feet — at 
Some foreign airlines thought that they | 


America’s expense. : 
would cash in on the Japan business by applying for the right 
to operate domestic services but their intentions were foiled 
by SCAP. In 1950 however, following MacArthur’s directive 
of June 15, allowing the then operating seven foreign air- 
lines to jointly set up a civil air transport company in Japan 
it looked as if foreigners were going to get all the business. 
There was dissatisfaction among the Japanese who privately 
branded this proposed procedure as unbridled imperialism but 
they were meek and did not come out into the open with their 


opposition. The seven companies were: BOAC, CAT, Cana-. 


dian PAL, Northwest AL, PAWA, PAL, Qantas. Subsequent- 
‘ly BOAC and Qantas severed their connections with the 
combine. 

Fortunately for Japan, the iaieaal war broke out and 
consequently SCAP was getting ever more soft with the full- 


est support of Washington. The Dulles mission to Japan was 


a turning point in US-Japan relations. Among others the 
Japanese obtained the right to establish a domestic airline but 
they were still prohibited from owning and operating aircraft, 
Only a non-Japanese company could own and operate aircraft 
in Japan. The feelings of the. Japanese in this respect can 
be imagined. However with characteristic patience and poli- 
teness the Japanese bided their tirne, meanwhile setting up a 
Civil Aeronautics Agency (CAA) to supervise the formation 
of a civil airline which was named Nihon Koku Kaisha (Japan 
Airlines Co. or JAL) and was staffed with prominent business 
men of the nation’s leading industries. 
JAL is to manage the business side of the national air- 
line while a foreign company is*to own and operate the 
aircraft. The foreign company, named Japan Domestic Air- 


Japan wants 


CAT and PAL to supply the aircraft (six DC3’s), CAT and 
PAL to handle maintenance, PAWA.to handle line main- 
tenance, NWA to handle dispatch.“ The companies named 


above are either fully American owned or partly owned and 
controlled. | 


The operations will centre on Tokyo (Haneda airfield). 


Many schedules are to be flown and the proposals for expansion | 
The main cities of Japan are to be linked — 
by the new. foreign operated but Japanese managed airline, 
Many airfields now under control of the American forces 


sound ambitious. 


are to be allowed to be used also by the civil airline. The 
hope is generally voiced in Japan that JAL will soon take 
over operational control from the foreign company and that 


JDA will. be liquidated or rather its assets taken over by JAL. 


The Japanese have proved their ability both as aircraft 
builders and operators and they cannot be expected to be kept 


in a state of subjection as far as aviation is concerned. There | 


are many in Japan who sarcastically comment on the ‘business 
acumen’ of foreign aviation firms who tried to take full 


advantage of the plight of Japan resulting from defeat in war. — 


lines or JDA, was set up by five aviation firms who had pre-~ 


viously secured landing rights in Japan, viz. CAT, NWA, 
PAL, PAWA, CPAL. Rivalry and the very pronounced spirit 


of competition proved difficult to overcome in this new com-~ 


pany of JDA. An agreement among the foreign companies 
provided that CAT, NWA and PAL are to supply the crews, 
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BRITISH AVIATION IN THE FAR 
EAST 


It is probably no ‘coincidence that the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
introduced the first of its de Havilland 
Comet jet liners on its services to India, 
and later on all the eastern routes, a 
few weeks after the appointment of Lord 
Ogmore as Minister of Civil Aviation. 
Lord Ogmore’s connections with the Far 
East are of long standing. As a 
solicitor, he was a member of the Straits 
Settlements Bar from 1930-1934. After 
the late war, during which he served in 
the Royal Artillery: with the rank of 
Colonel, he entered Parliament in 1945 
as David Rees Williams. He was soon 
appointed Chairman of the Common- 
wealth and Empire Group of the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party and only a few 
months later he became Under-Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. Prime Minis- 
ter Attlee found his excellent knowled- 
ge of eastern affairs very valuable and 
sent him on many government missions 
abroad. He went to Malaya and Burma 
in 1946 and the year after was Chairman 
of the Frontier Commission in Burma, 
~ .of which he was the only European. 
The present Prime Minister of Burma 
was serving on the same committee with 
Lord Ogmore and they have since kept 
in touch with each other. During the 
following years -Lord Ogmore went to 
Hongkong, attended the Singapore Con- 
ference and was sent as a delegate to 
, the United Nations Trusteeship Com- 
mittee.. 


Lord Ogmore, who is 47 years éld, was 
created a Peer in the Birthday Honours 
List this year. A month later he was 
appointed Minister of Civil Aviation. 
He has made his dream of speedy, safe 
and comfortable communications between 
Britain and the Far East a reality at 
last. The 500 m.p.h. Comet jet propel- 
led air liner is the greatest technical 
advance in civil aviation in the last 
decade and should have a decisive in- 
fluence on the air communications with 
the East. The introduction of the Comet 
on the B.O.A.C. routes between London 
and Pakistan, India, Australia, and the 


Far East will naturally greatly reduce 


the current journey times between all 
these points. 
a fleet of Bristol 175 four-engined prop- 
jet airliners has been ordered by 


B.0.A.C., and it is anticipated that these - 


aircraft will go into service in 1954. 
This will enable the British Overseas 
Airways Corporation to meet the 
demands of present and _ anticipated 
traffic with considerably fewer aircraft 
than at present. 


Another important factor of British 


air communications with the East is the 
development and improvement of aero- 
dromes. This is the responsibility of 
the Governments concerned. Along the 
eastern routes flown by B.O.A.C., airport 


improvement is keeping abreast of the . 


increasing traffic. At Rangoon, Bangkok, 
Bombay, Calcutta and Djakarta, impro- 
vements of the airports are now being 
earried out, while major development 
‘work is planned on the airports at Singa- 


‘pore, 


Hongkong and Colombo. The 
training of technical ground staffs is 
also being pursued and training schools 
for this purpose have been set up in 
Pakistan. 

‘This then is the pattern of the future 
for the air routes to the Far East and 
Australia, which were pioneered by 
British airmen in the Years following the 
first world war. It will be recalled that 
within twelve years of the formation of 
Imperial Airways Limited, in 1924, the 
company was operating regular services 
to India, Australia and China. These 
routes, established largely through 
British enterprise, are today part of the 


world system of great trunk highways 


of the air. ‘Competition is keen, and 


-B.O.A.C.—successor to Imperial Airways 


—whose services extended from London 
to Tokyo and from London to Sydney 
(the latter operated in partnership with 
Quantas Empire Airways) has to meet 


his “wings” 


the challenge of seven other international 
airlines including K.L.M,. Air France, 
Air India, S.A.A. and Pan American 
Airways. Local “cross-country” feeder 
services. are operated by six smaller air- 
lines of which Malayan Airways, Hong 
Kong Airways and Cathay Pacific Air- 
ways may be mentioned. 

But no story of British flying is. 
complete without mentioning the man 
who has been responsible for its deve- 
lopment during the last few years:—Sir- 
Miles Thomas. Chairman of the B.0.A.C. 


‘since 1949 he has brought to this im- 


portant position all the rich experience 
which he was able to crowd into the 54 
years of his life. After studying 
engineering in. Birmingham he _ served. 
with an armoured car squadron in East 
Africa during World War I and subse- 
quently transferred to The Royal Flying 
Corps. He went to Egypt to qualify for 
in early “string and fabric” 


In addition to the Comets, _ 


B.O.A.C. links 


Speedbird services direct to Zurich from 
Hong Kong, Tokyo, Bangkok, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Karachi, Bahrein, Basra and London. 


AIR FREIGHT, TOO! Direct to Zurich 
from the markets of fifty-one countries on all 


six continents. Samples or complete orders 


promptly in perfect condition. 


~ with all the world! | 


B.O. A.C. operates regular Argonaut 


are dispatched without delay, delivered — 


0.0.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF | 


' Infomation & Bookings: Consult: your usual Travel Agent or Jardine, Matheson & Co, Ltd. 


General Agents in H.K. & China), 14-16 Pedder St. H.K , Tel. 27765-6, d 
4 Peninsula Arcade, Kowloon., Telephone 59161-2-3. 7 


BRITISH OVERSEAS. AIRWAYS CORPORATION | 


CY ARGONAUT SPEEDBIRD TO ZURICH , 


Fly above the weather in a pressurized 4-engiued 
aircraft. Enjoy deep-seated comfort, and extra 
freedom of movement, in either of two passenger 
cabias and in the smart rear lounge 


HONG KONG 
Zuricn-+ | TOKYO 


BANGKOK 
CAIRO 


SINGAPORE 
CALCUTTA 
KA 

EAST AFRICA 

SOUTH AFRICA 


NORTH AMERICA 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


SOUTH AMERICA 
CARIBBEAN 


AUSTRALIA 
NEw ZEALAND 
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FAR EASTERN COMMERCIAL & FINANCIAL REPORTS 


India’s earnings from tea exports in 
the year ended March 31, 1951 exceeded 
those of the previous year by almost 
US$11.7 million, although the quantity 
exported deélined by 11.86 million 
potinds. The 430 million poiinds exported 
in 1950-51 went chiefly to the United 
Kingdom (278 million pounds), the United 
States (38 million pounds), and Canada 
(21 million pounds). 


Downturn of Prices in India 


The general index ef Indian wholesale 
prices, whieh hed advanced from 395.6 
in June 1950 to 467.8:inApril 1951 (year 
ended August 1939 — 100); then dropped 
to 447.0 in July. The decline was pro- 
nounced jn the pFiees of eommodities 
which had en most sensitive to the 
impact of the Korean war. The index 
of industrial raw material prices, after 


rising by 40 per eent between June 1950 . 


and June 1951 (to 668.7), declined 6 per 
cent in July. Fibers prices had advanced 
by 62 per cent and then declined by 9 
per.cent. Oilseed prices, which had risen 


15. per cent, dropped 10 per cent, as ex- 


port prospects declined. Prices of semi- 
manufactures have followed a similar 


the ehanges have not been 


manufactured goods, 
prices of jute ucts, following decon- 
trol in March 1951, by 80 per 
cent through June. In July a decrease 
in overseas demand brought a price 
decline of 11.8 per cent. 


India-Pakistan Trade 
During the period February 26-June 30, 


1951, India’s * from Pakistan 
amounted to Rs 277.1 million and exports 


to Pakistan were Rs 47.7 million. Pakis- 
tan’s balance of Rs 229.4 million has been 


converted into sterling under terms of 


the agreement with India. The principal 
items exported from India to Pakistan 
were food, tobacco, and coal. 


Ceylon’s Public Debt 


A new long-term loan of Rs 60 million 
issued by the Central Bank of Ceylon on 
behalf of the Government, and avail- 
able for public subscription as of August 
1, is for a period of 21 to 26 years; it is 
repayable at par on December 1, 1977 or 
on or after December 1, 1972. Interest 
will be 3 per cent, payable semi-annually. 
Interest on holdings of’ residents will be 
exempt from income tax, but deduction 
of the tax at source will be made on 
holdings by non-residents, with the ex- 
ception of Governments of other Domi- 
nions. The net public debt at present 
is Rs 491.5 million. 


Burma’s Import Licensing Board 


An Import Licensing Board will shortly 
be established in Burma, to review ap- 
plications for imports requiring specific 
licenses. All applicants will have to 
present proof that they are genuine 
traders with adequate capital to finance 
such imports, and to show guarantees 
from their Chambers of Commerce that 
they will not sell their licenses. 


Vietnam Rice Exports 7 

-Indo-Chinese rice exports during the 
first four months of 1951 amounted to 242 
million pounds, compared with 106 mil- 
lion pounds in the corresponding period 
of 1950. For the entire year 1950, exports 


amounted to only 267 million pounds. 


aircraft and an at 
Heliopolis after bein ne seen gaily stunting, 
although he only had 50 hours in his 
logbook at the time. He subsequently 
flew with operational souadrons in 
Mesopotamia, Persia and South Russia 
and won the D.F.C. After the war, 
Sir Miles combined a journalistic flair 
with his engineering knowledge as a 
technical editor of motoring publications, 
but maintained an active interest in 
flying: In 1924, he joined the staff of 
Lord Nuffield (then Mr. W. R. Morris) 
as adviser on sales promotion. His as- 
sociation with the Nuffield Organisation 
lasted for nearly 25 years and he oc- 
cupied a succession of high level appoint- 
ments, until, by 1940, he was Vice- 
Chairman and Managing Director of 
Morris Motors and their subsidiaries. 
During World War II he administered an 
aircraft repair organisation which put 
88,000 war planes back into the firing 
lines, became Chairman of the Cruiser 
Tank Production Group and a member of 
the Government’s Advisory Panel on 
Tank Production. He was knighted in 
1948. Sir Miles is keenly interested in 
colonial development and in 1948 he was 
appointed a Director of the Colonial 
Development Corporation from which he 
resigned early in 1951 due to pressure 


of B.O.A.C. business. Lord Ogmore 
and Sir Miles make up an excellent team. 
Both have first hand knowledge of people 
and conditions overseas, both have served 
on Colonial committees and both of them 
work hard for speedy and efficient air 
communications between Britain and the 
Far East. 


B.O.A.C. WINTER SCHEDULES 


Service Aircraft 
and Departure 
Departure Route time 
days Flys: 
904 Hongkong 
906 
Tuesdays to 9.00 
Thursdays 
Sundays Tokyo 
905 Hongkong 
to 11.30 
Thursdays U.K 
907 Hongkong 
Tuesdays to 14.45 
Saturdays U.K. 
961 Hongkong 
Wednesdays 
U.K. 


Saturdays 


— 


The principal destinations for these ext 
ports were French Africa (118 million 
pounds), France (30 million pounds), aiid 
Indonesia (44 million pounds). The in- 
creased exports this year are reportedly 
due to a good harvest in North Viet-Nam. 


Taiwan-Japan Trade Plan 


The Taiwan-Japan trade and financial 
agreement, signed in September 1950 has 
been extended for an unspecified period. 
According to Japanese customs statistics, 
during the 10 months from July 1956 to 
April 1951 Japan imported US$38 million 
worth of goods from Taiwan, including 
$31 million of sugar, $4 million of rice, 
and $1 million of salt. In the nine months 
ended March 1951, Taiwan’s imports from 
Japan totaled $36 million, including $3 
million of food and beverage, $10 million 
of textile goods, $6 million of 
$7 million of metals, $6 million 
chemicals. 


Economic Developments in Japan 

The Fifth White Paper of the Econoniic 
Stabilization Board “of Japan reports 
that in the year ended June 1951 popnila- 
tion was 20 per cent above the 1934-36 
average; agriculture, forestry, and fishery 
was about the same as in the prewar 
years; mining and manufacture had de- 
clined about 6 per cent; national income 
had increased 8 per cent; industrial in- 

vestment had fallen 18 per cent; and the 
standard of living was 18 per cent below 
the prewar average, The volume of 
exports was 65 per cent, and of imports 
61 per cent, below the average in 1934-36. 


The sharp drop in imports is attributed 
to the cutting down of domestic consump- 
tion, and increased domestic output of 
foodstuffs (sugar, vegetable oils, soy- 
beans, etc.) and of raw materials (cotton, 
timber, scrap iron, etc.). The decrease in 
exports was due to smaller shipments of 
raw silk and cotton textiles, 


' Private industrial investment in 1950- 
51 amounted to 165 billion yen, and 
private construction was 130 billion yen. 
Combined private and government in- 
vestment in equipment equaled about 40 
per cent of the national income. 


Economic Conditions in the Ryukyu 
Islands 
Public utility plants that were des- 
troyed in the Ryukyu Islands during 


World War II have been replaced since 


1945, housing has been restored, and 
schools have been built. Rice production 
now exceeds the prewar average by about 
12 per cent, and the sweet-potato yield 
has reached 80 per cent of the prewar 


level. Sugar cane, however, is still only’ 


10 per cent of prewar production but, 
under the stimulus of demands from 
Japan, sugar cane production is now ex- 
panding. The basic agricultural objective 
is to step up production of staple foods 
to minimize dependency upon food im- 
ports and at the same time develop cash 
crops, such as sugar cane, silkworm 
cocoons, and ramie. Considerable finan- 
cial assistance has been given the fishing 
industry which contributes greatly to 
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the food supply and is also an export 
industry. Lumber and ceramic industries 
have been revived with the importation 
of equipment from Japan. Six complete 
factories for the manufacture of buttons 
have been established. Silk factories are 
being reactivated. Plans are under way 
for the establishment of a plant for sugar 
refining, which was the principal prewar 
industry. 

Virtually all Ryukyuan imports from 


1945 through 1950 were purchased with 


U.S. economic aid funds, but dollar earn- 
ings during the year ended June 1951 are 
expected to pay for about one third of 
that year’s imports. Exports are still low 
—only about 15 per cent of the volume 
of prewar years—but they have shown 
encouraging gains during the past year, 
Exports for the year ended June 30, 1951 
are estimated at about six times ‘those 
of the preceding year. Most of the trade 
is with Japan. A Japanese-Ryukyuan 


-trade and financial agreement recently 


signed provides for exports equivalent to 
US$7 million and imports of US$10 mil- 
lion plus US$20 million to be procured 
by the U.S. Government for the Ryukyus, 


The wage-earnfhg class which was 


negligible in prewar years. now numbers 


more than 60,000, almost all of whom are 
directly or indirectly employed by the 


US. military forces stationed there, These 


employees provide the greatest source of 
dollar revenue for the Ryukyuan econo- 
my. The Islands still remain a deficit 
area, and it is expected that U.S. econo- 


“mic aid will not be reduced until 1955, 
when it is hoped the Ryukyuan economy 


will have achieved a substantial degree 
of self-support at approximately the pre- 
war standard of living. 


Under the policy announced on Serine 
1, foreign investment will be encouraged 
to provide for the production of those 
items for export or domestic use which 


-native technology and/or capital will be 
-unable to produce in the foreseeable 
future. Controls on the remission of pro- 


fits earned will be kept to a minimum, 


Indonesian Trade and Payments 
Agreements 


Indonesia and Finland have concluded 
a special one-year trade agreement, effec- 
tive to March 30, 1952,-calling for the 
exchange of goods valued at 10 million 
Netherlands guilders in both direction. 
Indonesia will supply Finland with tea, 


_ Spices, rubber, tobacco, and fits, in ex- 
- change for lumber products. 


A one-year trade agreement, beginning 
July 1, has been concluded by Indonesia 


and Denmark. It is to be renewed an- 
* nually unless terminated cn three months’ 
_ notice by either party. The transactions 


authorized during the period of the agree- 


ment may be carried out after it has ex- 
‘ pired. Indonesia will supply Denmark 


with tea, coffee, tobacco, spices, quinine, 


- copra and palm products, rubber, and 
- other commodities in exchange for milk 
’ products, insulin, cement, instruments, 

| machines and machine tools, and other 


metal manufactures. This list of com- 


' modities can be supplemented at any time 


by mutual consent. The payments arrange- 
ment provides that payments will be 
regulated by the Denmark-Netherlands 


payments agreement of January 31, 1946. 


However, either party may request a new 
agreement. 

The first one-year trade agreement to 
be concluded by Indonesia and Western 
Germany was signed on July 12; it is 
retroactive to January 5, 1951. The agree- 
ment provides for an exchange of com- 
modities valued at 244 million Netherlands 
guilders (about US$63.4 million) in each 
direction. The principal Indonesian ex- 
ports to Western Germany will be rubber, 
tin, copra, oilseeds, resins, tobacco, coffee, 
and tea. In return, Indonesia will obtain 
machinery, electrical equipment, railroad 
material, rolling mill products, and various 
other manufactured articles. In order 
to increase trade between the two coun- 


tries, the agreement provides that addit-— 


ional quantities in excess of the fixed 
minimum quotas may be supplied by 
either party. The payments are to be 
transacted within the framework of the 
European Payments Union, 


Philippine Trade Developments 


Philippine foreign trade in June showed 
an adverse balance of P23 million, after 
ten consecutive months of export sur- 
pluses. Imports were valued at P89 mil- 
lion, the highest for any month since 
1949, and exports were P66 million, the 
lowest since November 1950 and 20 per 
cent below the average value of exports 
for the first five months of 1951. The 
decline of exports is attributed primarily 
to decreased demand, while the expansion 
of imports was due to the decontrol of 
essential import items. It is estimated 
that imports for the entire year 1951 will 
exceed. the 1949 record value of $650 
million, established before the imposition 
of import controls, 


Government Borrowing and Small Savings 
in India 


Within 2} hours of! the opening of sub- 
scriptions, on August 20, to the Govern- 
ment of India 3 per cent loan, 1958, Rs 
500 million had been subscribed. Of this 
total, between Rs 370 million and Rs 380 
comprised bonds presented for conversion, 
the remainder covered cash subscriptions. 


‘This was an improvement over the cash 


subscriptions of Rs 75 million to last 
year’s bond issue, Under the budget, the 
Government is to offer Rs 1 billion in 
loans this year, of which Rs 800 million 
will be to repay old loans. 


The flow of small savings in the year 


ended June 30, 1951, although higher than 


during the previous year, was meager. 
Net receipts of Postal Savings and 
National Savings Certificates were Rs 
255.3 million against Rs 253.6 million 
in 1950. However, the ten-year 33 per 


cent tax-free Treasury Savings Deposit 


Certificates issued since February 1951 
have proved to be very popular: collec- 
tions through June amounted to Rs 98.3 
million against Rs 120 million estimated 
for the entire fiscal year. These and other 
small savings during the fiscal year totaled 
Rs 353.6 million 


Thailand Wolfram Industry to be 
Nationalized 


The Thailand Government has decided 
to nationalize the wolfram mining in- 


dustry after its concessions expire; it will 
then be taken over’ by the Department 
of Mines, The nationalization is expected 
to increase wolfram production and thus 
iron. out difficulties in supplying this 
strategic material under the. American 
Aid Program. 


Japanese Silk Stabilization Plan 


Japanese silk exports during the first 
six months of 1951 were reduced to 29,398 
bales (of 132.pounds each), from 37,108 
bales in the corresponding period of last 
year. The largest decrease was in ship- 
ments to the United States, attributed to 
the U.S. price freeze, Spot silk prices, 
which had. increased, to 300,000 yen per 
bale in February this year, from. the price 
of less than 120,000 -yen prior to June 
1950, dropped again in -August to 180,000, 
while silk dealers claimed that the cost 
per bale was 190,000. - e 

The International Silk Ctinaene’ at its 
New York session last November recom- 
mended to Japan that a corporation be 


’ established to buy and sell silk to stabi- 


lize the silk price. ‘This plan was rejected 
by SCAP as against the spirit of free 
enterprise, Recently, it was reported that 
the Japanese Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry would’ decide ‘shortly on the 
establishment of a Raw Silk Price Stabi- 
lization Special ‘Account, suggested by 
the United States. .The Government will 
determine a maximum price at which it 
will sell silk, and. a minimum: price at 
which it is prepared to buy. Within three 
months after a purchase, silk ‘may be 


sold back ‘to the original seller at the © 


minimum price plus a certain fee. The 
Government will also maintain adequate 
stocks to sustain the maximum price. 


Indonesian Rubber Exports 


Preliminary figures of the Central Stati- 
stical Office of Indonesia indicate that 
Indonesian rubber exports during the 
first half of 1951 amounted to about 375 
million kilograms valued at about 107 
million rupiah, The monthly average for 
this period was. about 62.6 million 
kilograms, against a-monthly average of 


= million in 1939, 33 million in 1949, 


and 52 million in 1950. 


Philippine Abaca Development ‘Project 

' Under the over-all $15 million ECA in- 
terim aid program for the Philippines, a 
half-million peso abaca research and de- 
velopment program has been blueprinted 


by the Philippine Council for U.S, Aid 


for early implementation. The goal of 
the project is to restore the Philippine 
abaca industry, one of! the country’s lead- 
ing export industries, to first position in 


the world market. From a total allocation | 


of $88,000 (P176,000) from the ECA in- 
terim aid fund, the program has earmark- 
ed $32,000 for abaca disease control and 


$56,000 for abaca research equipment. 


An additional P250,000 will be raised in 
local currency to cover the wages of 
laborers in field control and eradication 
work, and for the salaries and expenses 
of technical personnel, 


South Korean Trade 


The South Korean Govt. has now 
abolished the barter trade system and 
in future will supply the necessary 
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foreign exchange for imports, Korean 


exporters will have to obtain exchange 
clearance from the government for their 
goods. -In the case of imports into Korea 
under self-provided foreign exchange, 
the importer will still have to surrender 
the foreign exchange realised from the 
exported goods. 

Goods in plentiful supply for export 
from Korea are: manganese ore, graphite 
ore,. zinc ore, talc, iron ore, bismuth 
ore, silica sand, pears, apples, raw silk, 
silk waste, cotton seed, cotton waste, 
hemp waste, gallnuts, hog bristles, red 
ginseng, canned fish, embroidered hand- 
kerchief, and artificial pearls for the 
manufacture of necklaces. | 
Thailand Rice Export Quota 

The total export quota of rice from 
Thailand during 1952 has been provi- 
sionally set by the Thai Govt. at 1,4 mil- 
lion tons. Commercial exports of rice 
during the year will be allowed to take 
up three-sevenths of the total or some 
600,000 tons and the _ balance of 
800,000 tons will be made available for 
the international quata. In order to 
avoid the unsatisfactory state of affairs 
experienced is year, applications of 
the various countries in excess of the 
quota will not be entertained. 

As the present price of rice earmarked 
for the international quota from Thai- 
land is less than that from other coun- 
tries, it is inevitable that next year’s 
price will be increased, although the 
exact amount of the increase has not 
yet been decided by. the Ministry of 
Commerce, 


South China Exchange Association for 

Import & Export Trade 

An Exchange Association for Import 
has es- 
tablished under the _ supervision of 
the South China Foreign Trade 
Control Bureau in Canton, The 
new organisation will lay the main stress 
on exports and is a further step in cen- 
tralising trade with Hongkong. 


Philippine Export Controls 

The Philippines Govt. has tightened 
its controls over various articles of trade 
under an‘ order dated Nov. 1. 

The exportation or re-exportation from 
the Philippines of ferrous and non-fer- 
rous scrap metals, ingots and articles 
convertible into scrap is prohibited, with- 
out the exceptions permitted under the 
previous regulation. In certain excep- 
tional cases, however, exportation may 
be allowed after the Export Control 
Committee has been satisfied that the 
overall economic and military require- 
ments of the country will not be pre- 
judiced by such exportation, 

Absolute prohibition has also been im- 
posed upon the exportation or re- 
exportation of meat, fish, poultry. dairy 


products, canned fruits, beans, vegetables 


and certain. other products. Pharmaceu- 
tical products, textiles, raw rubber, 
machinery and crude glycerine which 
are produced locally are also prohibited 
from. export. 


Hongkong Trade Exhibit in Singapore 
That the exhibit of products by Hong- 
kong Chinese manufacturers in Singa- 


pore last month has been justified by 


‘results is shown by the orders taken by 


exhibitors, which have amounted to M$12 
million, while cash sales made by the 
stalls totalled. almost $300,000. 


Japan’s Trade Prospects with South.East 
Asia 


Japanese officials who have personally 
surveyed potential markets in South- 
East Asia, have reported favourably to 
the Ministry of International Trade & 
Industry in regard to future trading 


The following is an analysis of their 
reports 

Hongkong: Japan’s trade with Hongkong 
during last year enjoyed a favourable balance of 
$15,000,000, with exports totalling $53,130,- 
000 and imports $38,500,000. ae 

Chief exports included cotton and _ woollen 
goods, rayon yarn and textiles, cement, spinning 
machines and canned goods.’ Imports included 
rice, soya beans, sugar, iron ore. superior coking 
coal and chemicals. 

The volume of exports this year is believed to 
go beyond that of. last year, as the Hongkong 
Government relaxed trade regulations with Japan 
simultaneously with the enforcement of the 
export ban on trade with Red China on June 25. 

Hongkong’s position as a. relaying port for 
trade between Japan and South-east Asiatic 
nations is being highly evaluated. 

Philippines: Japan’s imports from the Philip- 
pines during last year totalled $22,520,000; 
exports amounted to $18,260.000. 

Japan is planning to export $35,000,000 worth 


of goods and import $50,000,000 during this year. — 
ramie, 


Iron manganese ore, copra, abaca, 
lanuan and molasses were the chief imports. 
Copra and lanuan accounted for 90 per cent. 
of the amount imported during the year. 

Export of textiles, iron and steel products and 
farm implements are expected to increase 
gradually with the mechanisation of Philippine 
industries. 


~ Pakistan 


Thailand: Imports from Thailand totalled 
$4,350,000 during last year, of which 90% was 
rice. Fifty per cent. of rice coming to Japan 
from abroad is Thai rice. Other imports includ- 
ed salt, leather, teak and castor-oil. 


Exports during the period aggregated $4,260,000. 
They included textiles. construction materials a 
plant equipment. 


According to the current year’s trade program- 
me, exports will total $60,000,000 and imports 
$55,000,000. 

Indonesia: Japan’s exports to Indonesia last 
year totalled $46,271,000, nearly quadrupling 
imports which amounted to $13,000,000. 


Copra, raw rubber, palm oil, salt and bauxite 
were imported during the year, while textiles, 
machines and their parts, bicycles, porcelain, 
chemicals and enamelled ware were expo 

Malaya: Imports from Malaya surpassed ex- 
ports. Japan purchased $39,400,000 worth of 
goods from Malaya during the year, while she 
exported only $18,000,000, including raw rubber 


and iron ore. 


India: Iron ore was also among the chief im- 
ports from India during last year totalling 
$17,800,000. Exports aggregated $20,300,000. 


Japan is planning to ship $55,000,000 this year. 


Although no definite import programme has 
been drafted; Japan has already purchased $21,- 
418,000 worth of goods from January to June. 
Mica and manganese ore is expected to come to 
Japan from India in the future. 


Pakistan: Exports and imports to and from 
during the past year amounted to 
$97,500,000 each way. Pakistan wants Japan- 
made machinery and technical assistance to com- , 
plete her industrial development plan. ’ 


Burma: Exports and imports almost balanced 
in Japan’s trade with Burma during last year, 
with the former totalling $16,260,000 and the 
latter $17,740,000. Rice and beans occupied 99 
per cent. of imports, while construction mater- 
ials, textiles and other consumer goods account- 
ed for the major part of exports. 


The export goal for this year has been fixed 
at $32,000,000 and imports at $28,000,000. . 
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THE ECAFE CONFERENCE ON TRADE PROMOTION 


One hundred and fifty seven delegates 
and observers from 24 countries have 
been meeting from October 9 to 18 in the 
Victoria Memorial Hall, Singapore, to 
discuss questions of Asian trade. The 
attendance at this conference, officially 
called the ECAFE Conference on Trade 
Promotion, surprised even its promoters, 
the United Nations Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East. The large 
number of delegates was a clear indica- 
tion of the interest the conference has 
aroused in the region and throughout the 
world, 

The conference met at a moment when 
the countries of the region, while still 
benefiting from high prices of raw 
materials, are watching with anxiety the 
danger of inflation which has descended 
to a larger or smaller degree upon their 
economies. Another source of concern 
to the Asian countries is the question 
of continued supplies from _ industrial 
countries of equipment and consumer 
goods which are urgently needed for 
rehabilitation and economic development 


at a time when rearmament threatens 


. curtailment of industrial supplies. 

The debate concentrated on three 
clearly defined issues:— (i) the improve- 
ment of trade promotion machinery, a 
subject of particular importance to new 
countries in this region which are only 
beginning to build up their trade or- 
ganizations; (ii) trade expansion, a vital 
matter for all countries in the region 
which need to increase their exports to 
be able to pay for increased imports of 
capital and consumer goods while at the 


same time increased populations absorb > 


the rapidly growing quantities of domes- 
tic produce; (iii) the impact of rearma- 
ment on trade. 

The most important achievement of the 
Conference was that for the first time in 
the history of Asia a platform was pro- 
vided for Government officials and 
business people to discuss foreign trade 
questions, exchange experiences and con- 
sider methods for intensification of trade 
both within this region and with the 
outside world, In this respect it was 
important that the Conference had a 
widely representative character, for it 
had brought’ together not only delegates 
from thirteen countries of the region (all 
ccuntries of the region were represented 
except Pakistan) but also delegates from 
the big Powers all of’ whom were mem- 
ber cf ECAFE and all of whom were 
present in Singapore. 

In addition, seven associate member 
countries from within the ECAFE region 
attended and also observers from Canada, 
Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, SCAP 
(Supreme Commander Allied Powers), 
Fcod and _ Agricultural Organisation, 
Werld Health Organisation, and from 
eight non-governmental organizations, in- 
cluding the International Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Many of the proposals made at the 
Conference aimed at closer regional 
cooperation, improvement of market sur- 
veys and’simplification of trade practices. 
From the supplier countries in Europe 
and America came assurances of good- 


will to maintain the flow of capital and 
consumer goods to the region, 


Specific Proposals 


The Conference made a great number 

of specific recommendations. Dealing 
for instance with the question of trade 
representations abroad, which was con- 
sidered one of the most essential require- 
ments of trade promotion, the delegates 
recommended training schemes for of- 
ficials and for that purpose suggested that 
experts in trade promotion techniques 
and procedures be made available to 
train personnel in this region. Where 
countries cannot maintain overseas trade 
representation it was suggested that the 
ECAFE Secretariat might undertake for 
them commodity studies and market 
research, The practice by which the 
foreign mission of a country is asked to 
attend to matters relating to trade 
duties as supplementary or incidental to 
their normal functions was regarded as 
unsatisfactory. 
An interesting recommendation was 
for the permanent exhibition of com- 
mercial products of the region, perhaps 
in Singapore. 

The tendency for regional co-operation 
found expression among other things in 
the proposal for the formation of a 
regional trade organization to which 
instituticns of each country could af- 


filiate, A rather strong appeal was made 


especially by business  delegaties that 


obstacles be removed which bar business | 


men from operating -in countries other 
than their own. In this connection a 
good many complaints were heard about 


obstruction of free travel with the result 


that some of the delegates who felt that 
criticism was directed against their coun- 
tries promised possible remedies. 
Countries have also been requested to 
to sponsor visits of trade missions of 
business men abroad with the assistance, 
if necessary, of the Technical Assistance 
Administration, EOAFE’s ackivities in 
providing a clearing house for market 
information were much appreciated. 
Delegates recommended that greater 
use be made of commercial arbitration 
and that governments introduce legisla- 
tion with a view to giving legal validity 
to arbitration awards. The first ~ step, 
however, was to consider the strengthen- 
ing cof national arbitration associations, 


Next Conference in Philippines 

The opinion was expressed. that the 
present conference had been flound use- 
ful and that another conference of this 
nature should be held perhaps in 1953. 
The Philippines delegate extended an 
invitation to hold the next meeting in 
his country. This proposal will ke put 


to the full commission which meets in 


Rangoon in January next for a decision, 


Hongkong Manufactured Goods Exported 
in September & in the Nine Months of 1951 


Locally-made goods exported in Sep- 
tember under Imperial Preference Cer- 
tificate and to countries requiring a Cer- 
tificate of Origin were valued at HK$§21,- 
439,225 according to figures issued by the 
HK Dept. of Commerce & Industry. This 
was an increase of 9.4% above the value 
for August of $19,596,517 and of 20.4% 
over Sept, 1950 $17,645,678. 


Exports of HK Manufactured Goods 


For the period January-September the 
total value cf locally-made exports was 
$244,145.018 (£15.26 million); an increase 
of 62.6% as compared with $150,180,808 
for the corresponding period in 1950 and 
of 24.3% above the amount of $196, 573,- 

25 for the whole of 1950. 

On the other hand, the value of the 
Sept, exports is less than those for July 
cf $29,985,726 (July 1950. $30,108,009) and 
below the monthly average of $28.87 mil- 
lion for the first six months of this year 


1951 1950 (1950 monthly av. $16.39 million). 
$ $ The chief countries to which HK manu- 
22,874,360 9,704,802 sa ctured goods were despatched under 
ee gk 27,812,233 11,733,148 Imperial Pref, Certificate and Cert. of 
73,145,636 30,498,884 Origin during September 1951 were 
> ‘Pakistan, which during the month made 
a ee 38,466,269 13,870,679 heavy purchases of cotton yarn, the Unit- 
Sg ras 29,016,257 15,051,419 ed Kingdom, the U.S.A., Burma, Malaya, 
99,977,914 45,143,240 Australia and South Africa. 
29,985,726 30,108,009 Over the nine months of this year, 
19,596,517 26,784,997 the value of goods purchased by the 
Geptember 21,439,225 17,645,678 principal countries concerned is shown 
1, 1,021, 468 74,538,684 jin the accompanying table, 
Monthly Exports of HK Manufactures to Principal Countries 
(In Dollar millions) » 
Br. W. Br. E. 
1951 Pakistan U.K America Burma Africa Malaya Australia Africa 
Jan. 8.58 4.84 69 02 1.24 1.66 45 1.08 
Feb. 13.64 2.77 51 07 1.18 47 
Mar. 9.96 4.44 80 09 1.14 1.80 91 2.21 
Apr. 15.39 3.83 5.26 03 1.04 1.18 12 2520 
May _ 14.69 6.40 4.19 1.69 2.14 1.46 2.038 1.07 
June 8.34 5.60 3.36 1.64 1.71 1.06 1.56 1.00 
July 2.24 7.02 3.68 8.43 1.68 72 2.10 1.04 
Aug. 51 4.14 3.84 4.82 94 .67 1.45 56 
Sep. 7.75 3.60 3.10 1.17. 46 .98 91 36 
81.10 42.64 25.43 18.26 11.13 10.74 10.00. 9.23 
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HONGKONG MANUFACTURED GOODS 


EXPORTED UNDER IMPERIAL 


PREFERENCE 


Certificate and Certificate of Origin 


Sisptember, 1951, 


Hongkong Trade Report for September 


The total. volume of trade for Septem- 
ber at $592.4 million showed a slight 
decrease of 0.4% by value compared with 
the month of August. Imports at $331.6 
million were up by 4.4% but exports 
at $260.8 million fell by 5.8%. 


Figures for trade with China and Macao 
are shown in millions of dollars below, last 
month’s figures being given in brackets:— 


Figures in millions of dollars for trade 
during September with specific localities 
of China or by specific routes are as 
follows (last month’s figures are shown in 
brackets) :— 

Exports 

Shanghai (by rail) ... 9) 5) 
Shanghai (by sea) .... 4.1(4.4) 3.1( 3.8) 
South China (by land) .. 5.1(4.3) 6) 


Newsprint 


United Kingdom ....... 3,601,316 . 
INOTth Warove 160,886 

Australasia: 

America: 

British West Indies .......... 564,931 

Africa: 

Union of South Africa ....... 860,169 
British Fast Africa 361,210 
British Weat Africa .......... 460,157 
Portuguese East Africa 102,084 

Asia: 

37,388 

Syria eevee 60,9 
British Commonwealth Other .... . 05.485 

Total Declared Value ........ 21,439,225 
Certificates of Origin : 1951 
Sept. Jan.-Sept. 
Imperial Preference Certifi- 

Certificates of Origin issued 1,899 17,782 

Total Certificates issued 2,565, 25,684 


Imports Exports Total 


The fall in imports from North China 
was mainly attributable to decreased im- 


ports of! soya beans, 


lion. 


Imports of flax and 
flax tow from South China were down by 
$1.1 million and wood oil recorded a nil 
return as against $4.8 million for the 
previous month. 
large decreases in exports to South China 
were chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products from $20.4 mil- 
lion to $12.8 million; dyeing, tanning and 
colouring substances from $8.1 million 
to $4.8 milllon. On the other hand ex- 
ports of textile fabrics and small wares 
increased from $5.7 million to $8.1 mil- 


Items which 


showed 


United Kingdom:—Trade with the Unit- 
ed Kingdom again registered decreases 
both in imports and exports. Whilst the 
decrease in imports was very small, ex- 
ports fell by $4.1 million, Records show 
that there were decreases in imports of 
rubber motor tyres down by $3.2 million; 
and chemical elements and compounds: 
pharmaceutical products down by $1.1 
millicn but imports of yarns and threads 
increased from $1.5 million to $3.7 mil- 
lion; textile fabrics and small wares from 
$6.1 million to $8.1 miilion and mage de 
and lambs’ wool, scoured valued at $2.1 
million as against nil import for last 


month was recorded. The item 


Item 


eer 
Meat and preparations thereof 
Hegs in the shell 


Fish, fresh eee 
‘Wheat flour ....... 


Beans (except soya " beans) 
Beet and cane sugar ........ 
Oil-seed cake and meal ...., 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels 
Groundnut oil 
Tea seed oil 


Acids and inorganic chemicals 
Soaps and cleaning preparations 
Fertilizers 


Charcoal 
Wood, sawn lengthwise 


Leather, including imitation .. 
Sheep’s and lambs’ wool 

Yarns of artificial textile fibres 
Cotton yarns 
Textile fabrics 
bags 


Lamp oil and white spirit 
Gas oil and fuel oil 
Plate and sheet glass 
Non-ferrous base metals 
Crude rubber’ and 
substitute 
balata, etc.) 
Motor tyres 


eee epeeeeee 


rubber 
(guttapercha, 


HONGKONG TRADE IN AUGUST & SEPTEMBER 


SELECTED ITEMS OF PRINCIPAL EXPORTS BY QUANTITY 


Unit 


Short Ton 


Cu. ft. 


Short Ton 


Ib. 
Yard 
Piece 

Short Ton 
Imp. Gall. 


Short. Ton 


Sa. ft 
Short Ton 


Piece 


SELECTED ITEMS OF PRINCIPAL IMPORTS BY QUANTITY : 
| September, 


August, Item 
1951 1951 
26,962 24,036 Eggs in the shell_.......... 
224,736 213,062 Dried 
697 665 Beans (except soya beans) . 
12,574 28,377 Ginger preserved or prepared 
oo apes (tinned) except in brine 
nd cane sugar. ........ 
2'60T7 1.763 Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels .. 
8,713,254 4,966,157 bean oil 
772 801 Tea seed oil 
1,448 150 Acids and inorganic chemicals 
5,001 2,885 Soaps and cleaning preparations 
30,729 22,688 Hides and skins ......... 
2,119 2,456 Leather, including imitation .. 
97,594 81,5338 Sheep’s and lambs’ wool 
323,956 497,053 yarns of artificial textile fibres 
1.356 1,108 Motor spirit 
632.319 290,554 Lamp oil and white spirit 
175,955 408,050 Plate and sheet glass ........ 
434,623 57.640 Irom ond Steel 
242,533 — «  Non-ferrous- base metals 
29,459 $4,200 Electric torches ............ 
3,374 4,460 Crude rubber and rubber sub- 
326,424 1,489,527 ., Stitutes “(guttapercha, balata, 
Footwear of textile materials, 
of local manufacture, ‘with 
301 477 rubber soles or soles of 


Unit 


Gross 
Short Ton 


Ib. 
Short Ton 


Ib. 
Short Ton 


Ib. 
Short Ton 


August, 
1951 
104,790 

1,365 
686 
239,177 
2,956 


462,450 
3,570 
4,322 

3,857,759 

2,854 


2,031,146 
14,241,420 
702,369 
353,751 
39,513 


999 


318 
374,462 
16,263 
4,856 
137 
1,285,915 


12,722 


September, 


1951 


93,526 | 
3,257 
1,048 

309,884 
4,495 


160,864 
3,052 
1,803 

4,295,667 
2,325 
84 

124 

117 

382 
2,501 
158,571 
12,991 
84,629 
113 

61 

165 
4,527 
3,035,523 
12,661,001 
473,809 
53,167 
17,383 
711 
1,665 
595,311 
12,791 
4,820 
802 
1,800,102 


111 


21,140 
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ly 
re| 3° 
Ib. 
Short Ton 
99 23 
lb. 88 
Short Ton if 239 
yf 706 
Wood oil 2,023 
Short Ton 8,033 
‘ Ream 87,085 
122 
Ib. 67,352 
Ream 
Yard 
Piece 
dd Imp. Gall 
Ton 
Sq. ft. 
Short Ton 
No. 
9° Piece 93 || 
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accounting for the decrease in exports 
was textile fatrics and small wares down 
by $1.6 million. 


. Canada:—Imports valued at $10.9 mil- 
lion; increased by over 80%; the increase 
being spread over a wide range of com- 
modities. 


British Malaya:—The rise in imports of 
$1.6 million was mainly due to increased 
imports of textile fabrics and. small wares, 
Exports were down by $3.6 million; beet 
and cane sugar, refined down by $1.5 
million being the principal item. 


Pekistan:—Raw cotton imports record- 
ed a reduction of $3.3 million but exports 
of yarns and threads were up by $1.6 mil- 
lion. 


Burma:—Exports jumped from $4.1 
million to $8.9 million out of which total 
yarns and threads accounted for $6.4 
million. 


France:—Imports dropped from $9.0 
million to $7.9 million; chemical elements 
and compounds; pharmaceutical products 
down by $1.0 mililion; and nil import of 
fertilizers as against $1.0 million for last 
month being the chief cause. On the 
other hand imports of iron and steel in- 
creased from $1.3 million to $3.5 million, 


Indochina:—The increase’ in imports of 
$6.4 million was again mainly due to 
heavy imports of white rice. 


Germany:—Imports rose by $1.0 mil- 
lion with dyeing, tanning and colouring 
substances up by $3.9 million but there 
were decreases in imports of chemical 
elements and compounds, pharmaceutical 
products. 


_ _Holland:—Imports went up by $1.5 mil- 
lion; chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products being the chief 
item responsible. . 


Tialy: :—Imports valued at $12.4 million | 


showed a reduction of nearly 40%; the 
main items affected being textile fabrics 
and small wares and yarns and. threads 
down by $4.8 million and $1.1 million 
respectively. 


Japan:—Imports showed an increase of 
$6.1 million; the main items being fishery 
products for food up by $1.4 million; non- 
ferrous base metals up by $1.0 million 
and textile fabrics and small wares up 
by $0.9 million, Exports dropped from 
from $12.1 million to $6.4 million; sugar 


preparations, not, including chocolate con-’ 
fectionery down by $2.5 million being the 


chief item. 


Indenesia:—Trade with Indonesia re- 


ccrded decreases both in imports and ex-.. 
ports of $2.2 million and $9.1 million: 
item—99° 


respectively. A noteworthy 
head of cattle and buffaloes valued at 
$104,000—appears in this month’s trade 


figures. This is believed to be the first | 
post-war shipment arriving from Indo- 


nesia. Chiefi items responsible for the 
decrease in exports were textile fabrics 
and small wares down by $4.1 million; 


yarns and threads down by $3.6 million; 


HONGKONG’S TRADE IN SEPTEMBER & FOR 
THE FIRST NINE MONTHS OF 1951 


Imports of merchandise into Hongkong duri ing September 1951 amounted to a declared value: 
The figures include Govern- | 


of $831,593,858 as compared with $358.846,627 in September 1950. 
ment sponsored cargoes. KEixports of merchandise totalled $260,799,791 as compared .with $403,--. 
433,558 in September, 1950. Imports during the first nine months of 1951 amounted to $3,604,- 
101,450 as compared with $2,555,829,421 in the first nine months of 1950. Exports totalled 
$3, 638, 062,889 as compared with $2, 467, 258 ,110. 


TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS & EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES 
FOR THE MONTHS OF SEPTEMBER 1951 & 1959. 


IMPORTS EXPORTS 
Countries September September September Scptember 
~ 1951 1950 1951 1950 
MERCHANDISE $ $ $ 
United. Kingdom ...........- 45,306,677 32,944,623 12,331,833 11,910,866 
3.429,411 4,042,711 4,367,114 ‘1,870,565 
10,943,073 3,818,138 757,615 1,224,192 
295 387 52,409 663,073 1,076,130 
(Br). ...... 3,237,903 220,497 822,973 1,000,900: 
11,328,655 44,356,396 34,168,665 60,697,695 
North Borneo (Br.) ........ 1,069,988 867,599 667,142 1 705, 940 
West Africa (Br.) .....:.... 647,972 734,445 
Br, Commonwealth, Other .. 10, 923,716 4.703,385 1,026,161 1,477,117 
. Central America ..:......... 119,583 37,077 520,826 772,704 
China, Middle (excl, Formosa) 4,510,606 7,921,485 7,191,237 11,333,027 
2.467.643 17,308,217 13,253,948 21,933,681 
‘488, 018 362,267 — 
1,448,156 207 ,473 770,734 613,740 
754,884 114.139 154,188 762,124 
7,945,968 1,089,228 2,141,904 1,160,728 
French Indo-China .......... 12,134,792 1,524,388 4,011.218 1,108 543 
18266163 25,877,099 6,445,304 10,307,329 
17,600 4,400 50,985 47,808 
999 297 750,536 6,812,527 9.477 419 
- Portuguese East Africa ..... 449,461 — 340,336 218,383 
21,018,811 24,068,194 7,860,246 9,560,482 
331,025 186,978 16,140 180,095 
3,314,552 «6,209,159 16.667, 951 13,036,651 
All Other Countries ........ 121,994 333,515 2,409,995 2,578,481 
TREASURE | 
United Kingdom ............ 8,264 — 3,284,120 1,043,455 
North Borneo (Br.)'.:....;. 37,250 1,216 
5,877,621 147,264 — | 
TOTAL - MERCHANDISE 331,593,858 358,846,627 260,799791 403,433,538 
TOTAL TREASURE .... 5,881,085 - 153,864 3,716,070 2,953, 074 
GRAND TOTAL ....... 337,474,943 359,000,491 264,515,861  .406,386 632 
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‘VALUES oF IMPORTS EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES 


FOR THE PERIODS JAN. TO SEPT. 1951 & 1950 


IMPORTS EXPORTS 
Countries Jan.-Sept: Jan.-Sept,. Jan.-Sept, Jan,-Sept, 
1051 1950 1951 1950 
MERCHANDISE $ $ 
United Kingdom ............ 444,275,384 309,983,999 182,827,752 133,113,556 
68,217,378 64,244,072 57,677,943 28,046,856 
2,923,917 1,549,222 5,267,247 6,013,079 
East Africa (Br. 9,727,183 1,994,569 “408, 168 6, 750 
140,655,977 129,915,867 21,465,051 14,298 887 
New Zealand 1,088,146 664 327 5,421,076 715, 01 
North Borneo (Br.) ........ 22,743 071 9,430,826 12,386,661 10,855,998 
‘ene eee 120,840,878 69,799,988 143,879,528 100 765, 146 
South Africa et 11,983,805 9,644,475 | 15,269,969 451 
West Africa (Br.) .......... — 57,008 11,806,171 5,662, 321 
West Indies (Br:) .......... 15,468 25,131 5,829,890 ,101,683 
Br, Commonwealth, Other 49 439 000 27,721,356 24,077 ,726 10,039,480 
101,050,591 24 082, 879 8,698 365 10,668,509 
4,492,637 7,491,676 32,744.770 21,094,106 
Central America ............ 3,457,185 4 935, 143 7, 133 862 298 
248,377,393 262, 257 '280 474,243 "889 391 ‘114 
wb 337,214 243 240, 531,436 889 395, 987 234 394,829 
Czechoslovakia ............ “10,105,749 9,027,387 10,752 48 
12 612, 0 565 7,327,308 8,160,271 
99 592,237 32,318,971 23. 331. 6,510, 027 
Wrench Indochina ........... 35,070,634 24,847,518 23. 234 ‘371 17,561,808 
142.949.237 24445456 25,472,721 30,617,720 
86,112,978 34,219,672 36,566 132 32,921,046 
78,098,015 22,644'386. 13,717,864 12,034,758 
266,007,216 84426572 169,449,782 29,715,149 
mores Gowth) 2,980,273 22 169 12,637,307 22,587 108 
77,187,273 75, 753,809 188,960,836 165,250,003 
18,955 374 17,369,276 4,718,049 4,616,480 
120,700. 155,000 1,639,075 530,338 
1 221,559 741,184 304,567 226, 131 
9 737 ,094 10,211,221 48 087,141 54, 775, 044 . 
4 227,697 2 948, 550 — 
ee 3,271,762 1,093,747 316,681 463,338 
Portuguese East Africa ..... 3,423,517 721,020 1,147,743 
South 21,675,102 218 375 8,844 983 14,056,374 
29858470 20,194,673 4,339,880 6,128,629 
94348990 46,676,150 3,910,368 2,656,638 
108,127,705 135,013,863 58,775,939 78,182,073 
13,389 696 192978 939 ,249 1,273 535 
U.S. A 289,661,153 473,985,869 99,230,990 223,337 373 
All Other Countries ........ 17,550,088 20,250,745 23,604,106 20,920 299 
TREASURE 
United Kingdom ............ 3,264 4.377 8,787,633 17,360,349 
North Borneo (Br.) ........ _ — 3 868,320 55,996 

TOTAL. 3 604, 101 450. 2,555,829,421 3,638,062,889 2,467,238, 110 
TOTAL TREASURE . | 9,139, 913 14 620, 438 11,140,427 38,216,324 
GRAND TOTAL 3,613,241,363 2,570,449, 859 3,649 203,316 2,505,454,434 


and paper a paperware down by $1.1 


million, 


Thailand:—The rise in imports $6.2. 
million was up by $5.6 million. Exports — 
also registered an increase of $1.9 million. 


Sweden:—The reduction in imports of 
$4.6 million was mainly caused by de- | 
creased imports of paper and paperware 
from $4.3 million to $0.2 


which fell 
million. 


Switzerland:—Imports of non-electri¢al 
apparatus and appliances 


machinery, 
dropped heavily from $7.0 million to a 
mere $113,000. 


U.S.A.:—Increases both in imports and 
exports of $12.1 million and $2.3 million 


respectively were registered. Items which , 


showed large increases in imports were 
non-electrical machinery, apparatus and 


appliances from $1.1 million to $2.5 mil-— 
manufactured articles, n.e.s, from | 


lion; 
$1.0 million to $2.3 million; textile fabrics 


and small wares from $2.6 million to $3.9 — 


million; clothing and underwear of tex- 
tile materials from $1.6 million to $2.9 
million; fruits and. nuts except oil nuts 
from $4.0 million to $5.1 million, Chief 
items of increases in exports were manu- 


factured articles, n.e.s. up by $1.0 million; © 


and silk, waste and floss silk up by nearly 
$1.0 million. 


Other Countries:—During the month 
raw cotton to the value of $3.4 million 
was declared to have been imported from 
Brazil, 


Import & Export Control 


The total number of import and export 
licences issued during September 1951 
were:— Export 8,685, 
83 cases of attempting to export prohibit- 
ed articles with 31 arrests and convictions. 


Another 8 cases are pending. Five junks | 


were confiscated. The amount of petro- 
leum products seized was 2830 gallons, of 
which 2006 gallons were confiscated, The 
balance is being held until court hearings 
are finalized. 


Imperial Preference Certificates and 
Certificates of Origin issued totalled 2,565. 
For the first nine months of 1951 the total 
numbers issued are respectively 7,902 and 
17,782, making a grand total of 25,684. 


During September 1,954 Essential Sup- 
plies Certificates were approved, an in- 
crease of 22% over August’s figure. A 
further 675 applications were cancelled 
and 2,206 refused, leaving 382 still under 
consideration, E.S.C.s were for the first 
time issued for imports from Colombo, 
Czechoslovakia, Ireland and Portuguese 
Timor. 


Many of the E.S.C.s issued in Septem- 
ber were for the importation of goods 
for controlled sales, A further 37 items 
were added to the list of goods subject 
to controlled sales, the total now being 
86. Over 100 sole agencies have now 
been registered and applications for re- 
gistration continue to come in. 
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HONGKONG AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 


Director of Agriculture and Fisheries 
and Forestry quarterly report for the 
period ending September 39. 

With the purpose of buying pure-bred 
pigs and poultry and other livestock for 
Hongkong, the Superintendent of Agri- 
culture and Animal Husbandry made a 
trip to Australia and Manila. Purchases 
were also made on behalf of several pig 
farmers in the Colony of pure bred 
breeding stock. The opportunity was 
also taken to make contacts with various 
agricultural experts and institutions in 
the two countries to pave the way for 
an exchange of information. 

The first paddy crop for the year was 
good and yields were above average. Pros- 
pects for the second crop of rice where de- 
pendent on rainfall are poor. Large areas 
are badly in need of water. In areas where 
are good perennial streams, particularly 
those fed from the Tai Mo Shan catch- 
ments, the crop should be well up to the 
average, 


three piculs per mow (4.8 mows per acre), 

At the agricultural stations, attempts 
are being made to grow European types 
of vegetables during the hot summer 


- months with little success, Progress has 
been made to establish a citrus nursery __ 
and the land has been prepared to receive. 
citrus fruit trees. from and- 


Formosa. 


Insect pests have given a “great deal of 
trouble to the vegetable farmers, Advice — 


has been given to the farmers on insect 
control, 


Incculation of dogs in the New Terri- 


tories against rabies continues, and 4,632 | 


animals have been incculated since J uly 
14. This figure is estimated to represent 
70% of the total dog population in the 
New Territories. At the same time as 
this inoculation was being carried out, 
the teams undertook inoculation live- 
stock and poultry against diseases such 
as rinderpest, swine fever, newcastle 
disease, etc, | 
General fishing conditions were slack for 
big junks except for the mechanised long 
liners which continued tc fish. It was 
the main season for the smaller junks 
such as purse seiners,. small liners and 
drag sailers. Typhoon warnings affected 
the fishing efforts cf most junks, being 
unwilling to venture out to sea, 


The mid-Autumn Festival is the start 
of the yellow croaker season and the first 
quantity cf this fish appeared at Kennedy 
Town wholesale market on September 25, 
after which big quantities were sent to 
the markets from Cheung Chow and 
Tai O. The machanised long liners had 
a gocd month during July. .The purse 
seiners did well during June and July, 
their catch consisting mainly of carangoid, 
golden sardine and anchovies. 


Mechanisation of the fishing fleet con- 
tinues steadily. Four purse seiner fisher- 
men have attended a course on engineer- 
ing conducted by Gilman & Co., and 
fishermen have passed the official ex- 
amination provisionally. There is consi- 


derable interest in the idea of installing 


Yield for first-crop paddy on 
the agricultural stations averaged over 


dire in the purse seiner. With the 
help of the owner of a mechanised fish 
collecting boat, trials have been carried 


out to test the possiblity of laying purse 


seine nets from mechanised eraft, using 


~ only a sampan to hold one end of the haul 


line, the power driven craft carrying out 
the full operation. - 

Eleven shipments of fish fry were sent 
by air to the Fisheries Department, Bang- 
kok, during the quarter; 257,470 fish fry 
were dispatched, of a total value of $15,150, 
but owing to bad-weather, the fish fries 
dispatched during the quarter suffered an 


unusually high mortality during trans-— 


portation. 
In the forestry section, Government 


or “auspicious” trees. 


have been endeavouring to control illegal 
cutting of firewood and felling of timber 
trees. Owing to the rise in price of 
camphor wood and firewood, the increase 
in wood-cutting is serious. Villagers are 
being persuaded to cut down trees in 
their groves, normally considered = 


SIN HUA Trust, Savings & 


Commercial Bank, Ltd. 
(Incorporated in China, 1914) 
Hongkong Branch: Marina House 


C.P.A's localized 


service is designed 
to bring Singapore 
within commuting 
distance for those 
who can make 
more money by 
knowing just what 
goes. on; and who 
can't? 
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_JAPAN’S FOUR-YEAR 
ECONOMIC PLAN 


A new four-year economic plan has 
been worked out by the Japanese Govt. 


This js designed to meet the requirements 


destined to follow the signing of the 
security. pact between Japan and the 


U.S.A. and is: scheduled to be enforced 


for the period from fiscal 1951/52 to 


1954/55. 

The plan sets the final goal at bringing 
up the mining and industrial production 
index to 197.5 (1932/36 average 100), and 


combined exports and imports to US$4,800. 


million per year. 


‘The Government is of the opinion that Japan | 


must in the first place strengthen the motive 
power resources, such as electricity and coal, 
and in the second place set in full operation 
the development of Southeast Asia before realiz- 
ing the proposed economic cooperation with the 
United States. 

According to the new four-year plan, the goal 
of 197.5 in the mining and industrial production 
index. means 62- million tons of coal and 5,600,- 
000 tons of , production per year. | 

The _ plan sages 6,100-million KWH 
electricity ee in fiscal 1954-55 but this 


still leaves 1,800-million KWH in shortage and 


this shortage is. to be covered by developing new 
power resources with the help of foreign capital 
investment .to the amount of $285-million. 

A favorable balance of international payments 
worth $8-million for fiscal 1951-52, $32-million 
for fiscal 1952-53, $274-million for fiscal 1953-54 
and $358-million for fiscal 1954-55 is expected 
from the accompanying programme. 


Japanese. 4-Year Plan 


Receipts | 
{in millions of US$) 


Invisible 
Fiscal Special trade | 
year Export demand income Aid Total 
1961-52 1,340 263 406 55 2,064 
1962-53 1,650 236 393 — 2,279 
1253-54 2,056 230 450 -—- 2,736 
1954-55 2,423 230 450 — 3,103 
Payments 
Invisible 
Import trade payment Total 
1961-52 100 2,056 
2,262 200 2,462 


The final balance of receipts amounting to 

$358-million will mean that Japan is capable of 
paying debts to that amount in-fiscal 1954/55 but 
this does not. immediately mean a better dollar 
balance of Japan. 
-' But the shift from the dollar area to the ster- 
ling area for imports to meet the situation is 
difficult, particularly in the case of foodstuffs 
and raw cotton, and the last hope is pinned in 
the expected economic ‘and military aid from 
America, 

The Economic Stabilization Board estimates 
the total. of such aid in fiscal 1954-55 will be 
$335-million and that this total will leave some 
$60-million as net dollar receipt for Japan. The 
ESB thus believes $60-million will be the maxi- 
mum limit for Japan’s reparations. payments. 

The same source expects the American Point- 
Four Program and the British Colombo Plan 
will be coordinated in some way before Japan 
is given final instructions for the development 
of Southeast Asia. 

The ESB is preparing to meet any result of 
the possible American--British consultations and 
the new four-year economic plan itself is based 
on the following perspective: 

1. The United States at present is engaged 
in completing key points for a full-scale defense 
production in the future and there is no im- 
mediate room for Japan to depend upon America 
for the sufficient supply of necessary goods, such 
as precision machines and machine tools. 

2, Thus Japan on its part will be compelled 

to postpone new installation, expansion, moder- 
nization and rationalization of production equip- 
ment until some time later. 
3. The immediate problem for Japan is to 
eliminate the bottleneck in the way of acquiring 
basic raw materials and, in particular, to 
strengthen coal and electricity production. 


HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS 


REVIEW FOR OCT. 14 to 27, 1951 


For the past two weeks, the Hongkong 
commodity markets, with the exception of 
cotton yarn, have failed to show any im- 
provement. The China mainland is so 
essential to ‘Hongkong’s commercial 
health that the attempts of the mainland 
authorities to channel all dealings 
through their own joint-trading concerns 
is reflected. locally in a_e general 
stultification of trade. Under the direc- 
tion of the Foreign Trade Control 
Bureau, South China importers and ex- 
porters have formed themselves into an 
Impcrt/Export Trading Group, with the 
idea of “exterminating intermediary ex- 
ploitation” as carried on by the indepen- 
dent merchant. The following categories 
are indicated as allowing of' “intermediary 
exploitation” by middlemen: (1) import/ 
export, (2) drugs & medicines, (3) metals 
& metalware, (4) industrial raw mate- 
rials, (5) industrial chemicals, (6) dyes 
& pigments, (7) petroleum products, (8) 
vegetable oil products, (9) ivory goods, 
(10) cotton yarn & piece goods, 
articles of superstitution, (12) fishery & 
sea products, (13) foreign sundries, (14) 
forwarding agents & customs brokers, 
(15) wood & timber, (16) commission 
agencies, 17) tiles & bricks, (18) sugar, 
oils, rice & ficur. Dealers are asked to 
turn their energies to production instead 
of “exploiting” the situation by trading 
in these items. 

For the moment, dealers in China pro- 
duce as well as in other commodities 
used for exchange in the barter trade 
hitherto carried on with China, are in 
the unenviable position of waiting to see 
whether future developments will permit 
of greater elasticity in the commercial 
exchange of goods than at present pro- 
mises to be the case. 

- Cotton yarn was a bright exception to 

the gloom overhanging other branches 

of trade. Great activity was shown in 

sales to countries other than China, such 

as Pakistan, South Korea, Burma and 

the South Seas, and stocks at the close 
were almost depleted. 


A brief cutline follows of transactions 
on some of the more important markets: 


Cctton Yarn — With active sales and 
falling stocks, prices showed a rising ten- 
dency: Hongkong-made 10’s rose to $1650 
per bale, while 20’s closed at $2989/$2150 
per bale: Indian 32’s was particularlc 
sought after, rising to $2200/$2220 per 
bale; Italian & Egyptian 20’s also shared 


in the imprcvement, the former rising to ~ 


over $2000 per bale and the latter to 


$1980 per bale. 


Metals — The downward course of 
metals continued. unchecked. Galvd. Iron 
Sheets G31 3’x7’ fell from $19 to $14 per 
sheet fior spot. Zinc Sheets stood around 
$480/¢510 per picul for G5 &G6. British 
Tinplate 20”x28” 200-lb. case was quoted 
at the close at $400 per case. 


Industrial Chemicals — The weak de- 


mand from China was responsible for an_ 


even more than usually quiet market. 
German Carbon Black fell from $1530 per 
case (1453 Ibs.) in the previous week to 


$1420/$1300 at the close of last week. 
Sodium Hydrosulphite (Dutch) dropped 
from. $720 per picul to $680 beherergarot at- 
tracting buyers. 

Paper — Dullness also charactetined 
the paper market, except that in this in 


stance merchants. are convinced that be- 


fore long there should be a stirring of 
interest in this commodity. The educa- 
tional authorities in China are bound to 
require large supplies to fill the needs 
of their future programme of education 
as mainland production is not sufficient 
to cope with the growing demand. Swed- 
ish Newsprint 31” & 43” fell to the ex- 
cepticnally low price of 85/87 cents per 
lb. Woodfree Printing 80-100 lbs. sold 


at $1.77 per lb. M.G. Sulphite 35x47, 47 


Ibs. white sold at $64 and the 40 Ibs. at 
$60 per ream. 


- China Produce— Vegetable Oils show- 
ed a drop in prices: Woodoil fell from 
£288 to £276 per long ton c. & f. Europe, 
the local price declining from $255 to 
$248.60. per picul for refined quality in 
bulk. Teaseed Oil sold at $185 per picul 
against the previous week’s price of $200 
per picul, the European buying quotation 
remaining at £205 per long ton. Aniseed 
Oil, unprocessed, fell from $900 to $850 
per picul. . Cassia Oil dropped from $1850 
to $1600 per picul. 

Cassia Lignea was steady with sales at 
$93 per picul for lst qual. l-cwt. bale 
fo.b., and $90 for 80-Ib bales (West 
River). Honan Aniseed Star lst qual. 
rose from $195 to $200 per picul. 


REVIEW FOR OCT. 29, to NOV. 3, 1951 


Cotton Yarn — Last week’s cotton yarn 
market was slack in comparison with the 
briskness of the previous week, due 
mainly to the satisfaction of buyers’ de- 
mands. Inability on the part of local 
manufacturers to meet delivery dates 
contributed to a lessening of buying in- 
terest, Hongkong-made yarns being the 
main objective. Sales of Hongkong 20’s 
were effected at $2050/$2120 per bale; 40’s 
sold at $2640 per bale. Indian cotton 
yarns .with low stocks remained com- 
paratively firm, 32’s sold at $2200/$2230 
per bale. Egyptian 20’s with the arrival 
of fresh supplies fell to $1910 per bale for 
spot. Italian yarn dropped to $1900 per 
bale for Nov. forwards. Belgian 20's, 
D@éc. shipment, sold at $1830 per bale. 
Dutch 20’s, Jan. shipment, stood nomin- 
ally at $1800, while $2250 per bale was 
quoted fcr 40’s, this low quotation draw- 
ing many enquiries. 


Metals — The metals market continued 
dull in the lack of demand from China. 
Galvd. Sheets 3’x7’ G31 sold for $13.70/ 
$14 per sheet. Copper Sheets 4’x8’ and 
4’x4’ 3/32” to 4” were quoted at $9.50 and 
$9 per Ib. Copper Wire was transacted 
at $720/$730 per picul for G8 to G12, Tin- 
plate, British, 20’’x28” in 200-lb. case was 
quoted at $390/$405 per case. Zine 
Sheets G5 & G6 rose from $470 to $480 
per picul with local factories in the mar- 
ket. 


Industrial Chemicals — Lack of buying 
support from the mainland caused a fur- 
ther fall in industrial chemicals, the only 
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FINAN CIAL REPORTS 


SPECULATIONS ABOUT STERLING 
From Guenter Reimann (New York) 


_It is possible for the Bank of England 
to take the current speculation for a ride 
before a new policy is announced, The 
dollar and gold reserves are still sufficient 
to give considerable freedom of action, at 
least for a short-term policy, to the British 
authorities. The Bank of England will 
weather the storm during the next few 
critical weeks if it is willing to take dras- 
tic action immediately after elections. 
Thereafter the new government may be 
expected to prepare new policies in order 
to save an emergency situation. A fluc- 
tuating rate will be considered or at least 
a “free market” where a special rate 
would be appliel to transfers which would 
still be controlled, and also for commer- 
cial transactions, This would mean de- 
valuation but probably only of 10—15%. 
In the meantime the exports of the 
Bank of England may strike back at 
the current speculation against sterling. 
This can easily happen in view of moun- 
ting selling of sterling futures and delayed 
buying of sterling needed for commercial 
transactions based on the speculation of 
early devaluation. 


Top-ranking experts in highest official 
quarters disagree about devaluation of the 
pound. There is almost unanimous agree- 
ment that sterling will not be devalued 
in November, contrary to the view of 
some private bankers or brokers, A Con- 
servative government may be in favor of 
early devaluation for which the Labor 
government may be blamed. But other 
factors make it likely that such a decision 
will be postponed. A new devaluation 
would not be as steep as it was in 1949. 


At that time Sir Stafford Cripps surprised 
the international business community by 
devaluing the pound far more than seem- 
ed necessary. Cripps revealed at a confi- 
dential meeting in Washington that he 
took the free market rate for Trans- 
ferable Account Sterling as a guide for 
the new parity rate of $2.80. He felt that 
otherwise the Bank of England would not 
be able to control free market movements, 
especially transhipments, which result 
in heavy losses of hard currency exchange 
for the British Treasury. From this point 
of view there is no need for a devaluation 
of more than 10% though T.A.£ is again 
so cheap that transhipments are profit- 
able and possible. Cripps apparently 
ignored the fact that the rate for T, A. £ is 
changeable and that most transhipments 
become worthwhile only if the margin is 
at least 10%. 

There is only one reason which would 
cause the new British Government to 
reconsider the sterling rate very soon; 


this would be a new inflationary wave in | 


Great Britain which would lift British 
price and wage levels and, therefore, 
costs of production to such an extent that 
British exports would not be competitive 
on foreign markets. It may very well be 
that the Conservative government would 
have to inject an inflationary dose into 
the British economy or bring the hidden 
inflation out into the open, before a new 
stability could be reached, 
Disintegration of the sterling bloc is 
far more advanced than London will ad- 
mit. In spite of their formal adherence 
to former agreements, most members of 
the sterling bloc are now trying to hoard 
dollar and gold reserves of their own in- 
stead of leaving them in London. The 


exception being South African Soda Ash 
which remained at $33.60 per 90-kilo 
bag. German Carbon Black fell to 
$1150/$1050 per case of 145.5 lbs. Amber 
Petrolatum, U.S.A., sold at $1.19 and 
$1.14 per ‘lb: the "Dutch product was 
quoted at $1.05 per lb.; the German pro- 
duce sold at 88 cents per lb. 


Paper — In the absence of demands 
from China, dullness continued to mark 
the paper market. M.G. Pure Sulphite, 
30x40”, had sales to Taiwan dealers at 
$27.50 per ream for 19 grs. weight. Woaod- 
free Printing, 80-100 lbs., also had brik 
sales at $1.76 per lb. for the Norwegian 
& Swedish makes. M.G. Cap, white, 
173-lbs 25x44” had aé_ few sales at 
$19.56/$19.70 per ream. Small lots of 
Japanese Cellophane 36x39” 
by local users at $108 por ream for best 
qual. and $103 for other grades. News- 
print in roll was quoted nominally at 88 
cents per lb. 

China Produce — Vegetable oils, with 
weakened European buying, had only a 
few transactions. Woodoil (Tung Oil), 
processed in bulk, sold at $249/$250 par 
picul. Teaseed Oil, in short supply, was 
quoted at $185 per picul with holders 
reluctant to sell. Aniseed Oil after 
falling to $815 per picul closed at $850, 
mhile export quality sold at $870 per 
picul f.o.b. 


“were quoted 


were taken © 


Cassia Lignea had brisk sales at $90 
per picul for the 80-lb. bale, while Cassia 
Lignea, scraped, rose from. $37 to $89 per 
picul ‘due to low stocks, Gallnuis 
unprocessed quality, fell from $109 to 
$104 per picul, Duck Feathers 85% were 
offered at $1450 per picul; Goose Feathers 
nominally at $1500 per 
picul. 


FRENCH TRADE ENQUIRIES 


Enquiries will be promptly attended to by the 
office of the French Commercial Counsellor (601 
Jardine House) provided such enquiries are ac- 
companied with usual banking references 

List of offers. 

1..-Kerosene & Alcoho]) Stoves--from Maison 
Vve CARRA & FILS, Paris. 

2.—Radio & Television Sets & Parts—from Ste 
OMEGA, Vincennes. 

-Yardwares (Small Objects)--from Ste 
LEMOINE & Cie, Tincherry. 

4-—Microfilm Reader & Band- Film Projector, 

Automatic—from Ste FIXUSFILMS, Paris. 


5-—Angora Knitting Thread—from Ste Pierre 
LOYE & Cie, Orange. 


6.-—Ham & Conserves—-f rom 
Paris. 


7..-Stock of clothes in pure linen, assorted in 
white, light and dark colours, a Special Offer of 
Albert MAILLARD, Avesnes-lez-Aubert. 


8 Lens & Objectives for cameras & pro- 
jectors—from Messrs, Andre LEVY, Paris. 


9.—Ford & Citroen Toys—-from S. A LES 
JOUETS J.R.D., Montreuil 


Ste PORFIN, 


British authorities are unable to prevent 
such a development. Ceylon has been 
permitted to accumulate dollar earnings 
at her Central Bank. She will loosen her 


ties with British sterling if the situ- 
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ation for the British pound becomes more | 
difficult, Pakistan has converted sterling | 


holdings into . India is trying to 
make a similar arrangement. 
blow will probably come from Australia. 
Without any publicity, Sir Arthur Fad- 
der, Federal Treasurer, has stopped sales 
of newly produced gold to the Bank of 
England, Australia is building up her 
own dollar and gold reserves. Financial 
circles in Australia believe that they can 
follow the example of Canada and create 
their own hard or semi-hard currency 
if present restrictive ties.'with a deteri- 
orating British pound become weak 
enough, politically and to 
break. 


INTERNATIONAL GOLD DEVELOP. 
MENTS 


It was announced from ecsicimichs on 
the 28th September that the International 
Monetary Fund had decided to relax its 
rule that member countries should obtain 
its approval before selling non-monetary 
gold at a premium over the ‘world price 
of $35 per ounce. This decision was 
reached following repeated demands by 
various gold producing countries that 
they should be allowed to participate in 
the premium market for processed gold 
on the same conditions as certain other 
countries have enjoyed withqut hindran- 
ce for the past two years. 


‘The Fund statement reaffirms its 
adherence to the Bretton Woods policy 
that gold should be held in‘official reser- 
ves rather than in private hoards; it 
appeals for continued support of this 
policy, but the regulation of their non- 
monetary gold sales is now left to indivi- 
dual member countries of the Fund. 


Following the announcement by the 
Fund, Mr. Abbott, Canadian Minister of 
Finance, announced on 6th October that 
gold producers in Canada will be allowed 
to sell gold in the free markets of the 
world. However, producers who:sell gold 
at a premium in tree markets will not be 
eligitle for assistance under the Emer- 
gency Gold Mining Assistanee Act, which 
is due to expire at the end of this year, 
Each mine now eligible for assistance 
under the Act will be required to elect 
in advance whether it will continue to 
receive assistance or to have access to 
premium markets for its production for 
the rem3inder of the year. The question 
as to whether to continue the Assistance 
Act beyond the end of! this year either in 
its present or modified form has not yet 
been decided but early consideration 
will be given to the matter. Export 
licences would be required for the sale 
of gcld to premium markets, and such 
licences would be given only to gold 
producers or to their agents, 


Gold could not be exported to premium 
markets in monetary form such as Mint 
bars or coins must be in the form of 
non-monetary/ gold of 22 carat or of a 
lower Exporters would be 
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required to satisfy regulations of the 
Foreign Exchange Control Board regard- 
ing currency of payment, in order not to 
impair or undermine regulations imposed 
by other countries, An applicant for an 
export licence must provide evidence 
that the import licence has been obtained 
from the country of destination if such a 
licence is required by that country. 


The Canadian Mint would act as a 
Custom refiner for the mines electing to 
sell on the premium gold markets and 
would charge an appropriate fee for this 
service. The Mint would no longer sell 
gold to domestic processors or domestic 
manufacturers whose requirements 
would be met by gold made available 
by gold producers at. prevailing market 
prices, The Mint would continue to buy 
all gold at official prices from producers 
electing to receive assistance and would 
be prepared to pay the official price also 
for any gold which producers electing 
premium markets desired to sell to it. 


Southern Rhodesian gold producers are 
also to be allowed to participate in the 
premium market. It was announced by 
the Southern Rhodesian Treasury on 15th 
October that from outputs declared in 
October onwards, Rhodesian gold pro- 
ducers are to be allowed to sell up to 
17,000 fine ounces monthly at a premium. 
Full payment must be made in dollars 
and the whole of the dollar proceeds of 
premium sales must be surrendered to 
the sterling pool. 


According to the Treasury statement 


_ the decision to market only 17,000 ounces 


of gold a month, which represents about 
40 per cent. of production, has been taken 
in view of strong representations by the 
United Kingdom Government _ that 
Southern Rhodesia should keep in line 
with the Union of! South Africa and other 
producers within the sterling area in not 
selling more than this proportion of their 
production on the premium market. The 
Southern Rhodesia Government will re- 
view its decision should action be taken 
by other gold-producing countries to 
increase their percentages. 


The South African Treasury has agreed 
to permit Southern Rhodesia to use the 
channels and machinery already in exis- 
tence in the Union for the marketing of 
gold at a premium for industrial pur- 
poses, Two conditions are stipulated in 
the agreement:— (1) South African firms 
may act only as processors and agents for 
Scuthern Rhoderian owners of gold, 
which must not be disposed of! in South 
Africa; (2) Southern Rhodesian gold must 
be scold to importers abroad on sub- 
stantially the same conditions as govern 
the premium sales of South African gold, 


These arrangements have been made 
possible by the Bank of! England, on 
representations by the Government of 
Southern Rhodecia, agreeing to modify 
the existing agreement whereby the 
whole of Southern Rhodesia’s gold pro- 
duction is sold: to the Bank of! England, 


The Transvaal gold output for Septem- 
ber, 1951, amounted to 951,980 fine ounces 
as compared with 989,027 fine ounces for 
August. 1951, and 970,191 fine ounces for 
September, 1950. 


‘subsided. 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 


MARKETS 
Review for the week October 22—27:—- 


GOLD: Highest & lowest .945 fine tael 
rates $3314—32531 equiv. to .99 fine tael 
and oz rates of $347 .28—340.73 and $288.60 
—283.16, Day-to-day high and _ low: 
$3314—330; 3298—3284; 3293—328; 3283— 
327; 3298—3274; 3283—325}. Week’s open- 
ing 3301, closing 325%. High and low 
Macao and Canton rates (.99 fine tael) 
$3443—3374 and $342—336 resp. Crossrates 
US$41.91—41.37. Cif Macao contracts 
per 37,000 ozs US$41.76—41 .30. 


Decline in rate was caused by improved 
Korea outlook, Tory success in UK elec- 
tions, lower world market prices (record 
low of 383), drop in local TT New York, 


‘ample supply of TT from arbitrage cir- 


cles, heavy Macao arrivals, continuous 
contracting for more imports, Good ex- 
port demand supported the rate but this 
was not sufficient to halt decline, Current 
price may have hit rockbottom except if 
local Govt will permit direct import (thus 
saving traders the exactions imposed, 
legally and privately, in Macao) and 
sterling will gain more ground recently 
lost in terms of US$ on free markets. 
Interest was in favor of buyers totaling 
per 10 taels 89 cts. Tradings: 191,300 taels 
or daily average 31,900. Positions: 93,870, 
Cash bars: 22,610 of which 7610 officially 
listed. Exports: 17,500 taels divided 
equally between Bangkok & Singapore. 


‘Premiums for .99 fine bars $18.20—17.70 


for locally stamped and $15,20—15.10 for 
Macao stamped. Imports: 18,000 taels 
from Macao, 1000 from China and Taiwan, 
Arrivals in Macao, all from Europe, 
totaled 40,000 ozs. 


US$: Highest & lowest rates for US . 


notes $6853—682, DD 687—6833, TT 6893— 
686 equiv. to crosses of 2.32—2.332. Day- 
to-day high & low TT: $6893—687; 687— 
686; 688—686; 6873—686; 6894—687; 689— 
686. Sales: TT US$ 1,100,000, DD 420,000, 
notes 390,000. 


Improvement of local currency in terms 


of US$ was caused by optimistic appraisal 


of future conditions in UK following Tory 
victory, Technical conditions have not 
changed though speculative buying has 
Steady rate is expected for 
some time. Local sentiment favors a 
lower TT New York but realises that 
Hongkong can do nothing about it. 


SILVER: Easier prices in the wake of 
slight US$ drop. Business dull, Prices 
per tael $6.32—6.30, dollar coin 4.04— 
4.03, small coins 3.10—3.09. 


BANKNOTES & DD: Rates for DD 
Singapore $1.86—1.84, Bangkok .303—.302, 
Manila 2.22—2.20, and sales Mal.$1} mil- 
lion, baht 2 m. 135 ,000 pesos. Banknotes 
per one unit in HK$:— London 15.65— 
15.63, Australia 12.70—12.55, New Zea- 
land 14, South Africa 15.70—15,62. 
India 1.148—1. 141, Ceylon 1, Malaya 1,816— 
1.808, Canada 6.38—6, 36, Manila 2.26—2 24, 
Macao 1.19—1.16, Saigon .1405—.139. Bang- 
kok .298—.297, Jakarta .35—.347. Japanese 
yen per 10,000 quoted $165—164. Market 
was quiet, sales small. 


CHINESE EXCHANGES: Taiwan yuan 
per 10,000 quoted $2,400—2,275, Gold and 


US$ transfers with Taipeh 994—99.1 and 
98—974 resp. 


Pecple’s Bank yuan per one million 
quoted $201—186, DD Canton 195—185, 
DD Amoy 205—198. Sales resp, 110 mil- 
lion, 250 m., 175 m. Shanghai DD has 
recently been resumed and larger sales 
were reported. Last week’s rate was 
$210—200 and sales were 200 million, 
HK$ transfers with Canton quoted 91—90, 
with sales $70,000. Gold and US$ trans- 
fer with Shanghai quoted resp, 844—83 
and 85—83. 


PB yuan was weak but official rates 
remained as before, Frice levels in 
China are unstable and cost of living 
is rising. Foreign exchange reserves of 
Peking reached lowest point. War pre- 
parations are eating away considerable 
portions of state revenue while pro- 
ductivity is not increasing to any appreci- 
able extent. Propaganda has not suc- 
ceeded to blind people to hard facts of 
economic distress—China is not able to 
finance war expenditure in Korea and 
further ‘preparedness’, 


Review for the week October 29 — 
November 3: 


GOLD. Highest & lowest rates per .945 
fine tael $3263-—-32232 equiv. to .99 fine tael 
and oz rates of resp. $342.30—338.11 and 
$284 46—281.27. Day - to - day rates: 
$3263—3223: 326-7 /8—324}; 327-1/8— 
325-3/8; 327—324-3/8; 325-5/8—3243; 
3263—32543. Week’s opening 325}, closing 
5263. Macao and Canton high and low 
for .99 fine tael $3343—339-1/8 and $332— 
336. Crossrates US$ 41.50—41.65. Macao 
contracts cif at 41.42 for 6400 ozs. Over- 
seas crosses: Europe transit and Tangier 
383—38?, Paris market 41, Bangkok 44%— 
45. 

Gold coins: US$ 20 and 10 coins resp. 
and 202/06, Hritish sovereign 

88/9 


Prices fluctuated within narrow margin, 
market was dull. All factors were in 
balance, Interest in favor of buyers 30 cts. 
per 10 taels. Tradings 180,600 taels (daily 
average 30,100). Positions 89,500 per 
average day, Cash bars: 36,090 taels of 
which 16,190 officially listed. Exports to 
Singapore 7500 taels); Bangkok €000, a 
total of 15,500 taels. Imports almost all 
from Macao: 18,000 taels. Premium for 
99 export bars of Macao mint $14.80— 
14,90, local mint $18—184, Arrivals in 
Macao 80,000 ozs fine. 


US$: Highest & lowest rates for US 
notes $682—6753, DD 6834—678, TT 687— 
681, equiv, to crosses 2!.328—2.349. Day- 
to-day TT rates, high & low:— 687— 
6813; 686—683; 685—683; 684—683; 6833— 
681; 6643—6833, Sales. TT US$ 14 million, 
DD 390,000, notes 350,000. Fluctuations 
were small, busines active, Bangkok 
merchants were freely selling and contri- 
buted next to overseas Chinese remit- 
tances main share. With sterling more 
quiet there was no speculative buying. 

SILVER: Rates per tael $6.31, dollar 
and small coins resp, 4.04 and 3.01. 

BANKNOTES & DD: Drafts and TT 
(for latter only cable charges added to 
rate) on Singapore 1.86—1,85, Manila 
$2.20—2.19, Bangkok .303—,302, India 1.15, 
Canada 6.18—6.25, Macao 1,17—1.16 (or 
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.85 pataca per $1), Sales: Mal. $1} million, 
75,000 pesos, 3 million baht, smaller 
amounts in Indian and Canadian cur- 
rency, 

Banknote rates per one currency unit 
in HK.:— London 15.67—15.64, Australia 
unchanged, New Zealand 14, Egypt 13.30, 
South Africa 15.70, India 1.15—1. 148, 
Ceylon 1, Burma .88}—.88, Malaya 1 815— 
1.805, Canada 6.375—6. 35, Manila 2.24— 
2.22, Macao 1.17—-1.16, Saigon .1435—,138, 
Bangkok .298—.297, Jakarta ,365—. 36. 
Japan per 10,000 "yen $165—163 with 
rising tendency. Markets dull and 
business small, Outport enquiry active. 
Peso notes were in ample supply. 


CHINESE EXCHANGES: Taiwan yuan 
per 10,000 $2750—2500, gold and US$ 
transfers 993— and 98 resp, Sales: TY 
12 million. Taiwan currency appreciated 
as exports of that island were active and 
confidence in its economy, resulting from 
US assistance, was more pronounced. 
Flight capital seems to have come to an 
end—temporarily. 

People’s Bank yuan was weak and 
depreciation expectation was rife. Quota- 
tions here per one million yuan, for notes 


HONGKONG STOCK 


The last two weeks witnessed strong 
buying and a-firm trend. Return of the 
Tories in UK elections and outlook for 
negotiated settlement of Korea war have 
influenced buyers to bid higher and hold- 
ers to stay put or demand record (for 1951) 
prices. Trading volume has been high. 
Against beginning of this year when prices 
were depressed on account of the com- 
munist Chinese victories in Korea the cur- 
rent prices of many industrials have gained 
up to 100%. The most conspicuous advance 
was recorded in rubbers. Shanghai 
shares also rose significantly indicating 
return of confidence here in peaceful rela- 
tions with Peking, The local market being 
recognised by many as a true barometer 
of political expectations has shown con- 
siderable optimism. It may be not so well 
founded — but after all the market reacted 
last year when the Korean war started in 


a very nervous. manner and liquidations 


were the rule. 


Apart from political considerations and > 


other emotional factors which boosted 
prices in recent weeks there has been also 
a favorable technical position in the money 
and investment markets generally which 
coincided with some trade depression, 
Consequently there was sufficient money 
available, in addition to the always vast 
amount of! ‘hot money’ floating in Hong- 
kong, for investment in shares which had 
been so long neglected especially by the 
postwar Chinese immigrants. When prices 
show an upward tendency there are al- 
ways anxious buyers and a more or less 
artificial scarcity in leading shares is creat- 
ed. The prevailing ‘one way’ market sys- 
tem of Hongkong — where in a depression 


Published and edite?’ by ERIC E. HALPERN ffor and 
Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 


$194—192, for DD Canton 192—187, DD 
Amoy 205—204; per 100 HK$ for DD 
Canton 91—90 (per 100 paid in Canton); 
per gold and US$ transfer to and from 
Shanghai resp, 85 and 834 (per 100 paid 
in Shanghai). US$ DD with Amoy HK$ 
6.15—6.13 per US$ 1 payable in Amoy. 

The recent trend continues with esp. 
commodity prices showing increases. 
Black markets in China are active and 
there is more investment demand for 
gold and foreign currencies as a hedge 
against PBY depreciation. At the same 
time official controls are severe and no 
upheaval of economy can be expected, 


Local free markets are now conducting busi- 
ness without any particular incentives. The 
sterling speculation has petered out. Gold is 
transacted as usual on the fictitious markets 
here and in Macao while trade (export and 
import) continues without any interference 


(though the local authorities are on the look-— 


out). Far Eastern currencies are regularly 
traded ‘but the volume is small and thus many 
native banks show lack of interest in this line. 
Silver is moribund. There has been more active 
trading in Chinese currency but margins are not 
attractive besides banks run unusual risks nuw 
when the trend is downward and overnicht hold- 
ings might incur losses. Idle capital finds litt.e 
interest these days in entering financial markets 
but shares are finding increasing favor. 


& SHARE MARKET 


there seem to be no buyers and in a boom 
no sellers — exaggerates a trend, and in 
the recent and current boom the high 
prices have been overdone. Profit-taking 
and saturation may counteract the price 
upswing but at the end of last week the 
undertone was still firm and buyers ap- 
peared still unsatisfied. 

Considerations of yields have entered 
less into investors’ calculations; the over- 
riding impulse is to cash in on a rising 
market while sentiments favor rush buying 
market, Most brokers being concerned 
with putting througn business rather than 
acting as financial mentors are coun- 


selling further purchases though 
some exercise of prudence at the 
present moment would appear. to 


be most necessary. No miracle can 
be expected from the new British Govern- 
ment and to suppose that even if the truce 
in Korea comes to pass that will mean a 
slackening in the cold war is naive. The 
world tension is as severe as ever and war 
preparations to avoid war, to be sure, 
are pushed with more vigor. One thing 
however has become more certain during 
the course of this year, namely that Hong- 
kong is not threatened by the Peking 
regime and that consequently the security 
of this place need no longer be questioned, 
Investments in local shares are desirable 
and are safe but yield and price must re- 
main in balance, An annual return of 
about 10% can be demanded by holders, 
that is after deduction of the 124% cor- 
porations’ profits tax. On this basis active 
securities could be bought. 


Closing quotations of last week were as 
follows:— 


on. behalf 


of The Far Eastern 
32429. Cables: Ficom. 
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GOVT. LOANS 
BANKS 
(Lo Reg.) eee eer 314 
INSURANCES 
China Underwriters ..............:. 6.16 
SHIPPING 
DOCKS, WHARVES, GODOWNS, 3 
North Point Wharves ............. ‘ 6.85 
Sh. Hongkew Wharves ...........- 6 
MINING 
LANDS, HOTELS & BLDGS. 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 
INDUSTRIALS | 
STORES &c. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
China Entertainments .............. 16% 
S’hai Loan ce es 144 
COTTONS 
RUBBER COMPANIES. 
Consolidated Rubber 5.80 
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Cement Co., Ltd. 


GIBB, LIVINGSTON & COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Established 1836. | 
» P. & O, Building, Hong Kong. Tel. Add: ‘‘GIBB’’ 


SSANS 


MANAAR ASA AS A AAA 


IMPORTS 


TEXTILES & YARNS OF ALL CLASSES, RAW 77 
COTTON, RUBBER, COAL, TIMBER. CHEMICALS Y 
Y 

1Y 

VARNISHES, FOODSTUFFS AND PRODUCE, WW iW 

Ss, 

METALS, SUNDRIES. WN @IMPERMO 

PYPO. the economical cement water- 

EXPORTS proofing compound. Y 
CHINA PRODUCE, COTTON PIECEGOODS, MADE {4} : Y 


MQ 


®SNOWCEM 
available in 12 most attractive 
colours. waterproofing | 
cement paint that protects and | 
preserves, bringing light to 
any building! 


COLORCRETE 
AND SNOWCRETE 


all the ‘properties of cemeni-~ 
with pigmentation to the color 
you want! 


SS 


PRODUCTS, HOG CASINGS, ESSENTIAL OILS, 
GINGER, MANUFACTURED GOODS, TEA. nN 


SHIPPING: 


| 
2 AND DYES, LINSEED OILS, LITHOGRAPHIC 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| BURNS, PHILP LINE 


SR 


) 
. UP GARMENTS, RUBBER FOOTWEAR, EGG 
) 


INSURANCE: 


PHOENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
NORTH CHINA INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


WINES & SPIRITS: 
TENNENT’S BEER 
SCOTTISH CREAM WHISKY 
BERTRAM’S WINES. 
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SUNDRIES: 
BITULAC PAINTS. 


SG 
MAA. 


SN 
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George Falconer and Company (Hong Kong) Limited 


ESTABLISHED 1855 


NAVIGATIONAL, SURVEYING, DIAMOND, PEARL AND PRECIOUS STONE 

MERCHANTS. 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS. GOLDSMITHS SILVERSMITHS JEWELLERS. 
NAUTICAL PUBLICATIONS. Exporters of | 

IVORIES AND CURIOS. 

AGENTS FOR U.S. HYDROGRAPHIC OFFICE. Wholesalers Retailers 
Union Building, Pedder Street. & Telegraphic Address: 


Falconer, Hong Kong. 


REPAIR SERVICE Tel 22145 
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BANQUE 


(Incorporated in France with Limited Liability) . ; 
= 
Capital: Frs. 1,275,000,000.— = 


HEAD OFFICE 
96, Boulevard Haussmann, 
PARIS. 


BRANCHES & AGENCIES 


EUROPE 
Bordeaux - London - Marseilles 


INDOCHINA & ASIA 
Saigon - Battambang - Cantho - Dalat - Haiphong - Hanoi 
Hué - Pnompenh - Tourane 
Bangkok - Canton - Hongkong - Hankow - Peking 
Pondichery - Shanghai - Singapore - Tientsin - Tokyo 
AFRICA & MIDDLE EAST 
Addis Ababa - Darhan Dammam - Djeddah - Djibouti 
Dire Daoua - Hodeidah 


Noumea - Papeete - Port Vila pies ean 


Port Authority offers. 
Shipments of any 
goods destined for Britain 


Banque de l'Indochine (Inc. California) San Francisco 


Banque de l’Indochine (South Africa) Ltd, (Johannesburg 
Port Elizabeth) 


colleen | can be efficiently handled 

This floating crane by the P.L.A. which has 

HONGKONG AGENCY lifts 150 tons at one grasp. its own railways, ware- 
5, Queen’s Road, Central. At the Port of London houses and docks, all of 
Manager: C. G. FOURNIER. it’s just part of the speedy = which are equipped with 


and extensive service the | modern mechanical gear. 


HONGKONG HOTEL 

PEDDER STREET TEL. ADDRESS “KREMLIN” 
SITUATED IN THE HEART OF THE CITY WITH EASY’ 
ACCESS TO THEATRES, SHOPPING AREA ETC. 


PENINSULA HOTEL 
SALISBURY RD., KOWLOON TEL. ADDRESS “PENHOTE” 
CONVENIENTLY NEAR TO ALL TERMINALS 
HIVE MINUTES FROM PIERS. 
FIFTEEN MINUTES FROM AIRPORT. 


OWNED AND OPERATED 
THE 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI 
HOTELS, LTD. 
HONGKONG. 


eee 


REPULSE BAY HOTEL LIDO 
REPULSE BAY. TEL. ADDRESS “REPULSE” 
FAMOUS HOLIDAY RESORT AMID PEACEFUL REPULSE BAY 
SURROUNDINGS AWAY FROM THE CITY, YET BATHING AND RESTAURANT FACILITIES. 


CONVENIENT FOR BUSINESS AND SHOPPING. 20 MINUTES DRIVE FROM TOWN. 
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DODWELL & CO., LTD. 


JARDINE, MATHESON 


§ 
A R BER | J N 1 : 
14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
FROM U.S. ATLANTIC & PACIFIC COAST PORTS ) HONG KONG, 
“TALLEYRAND” Due Hongkong Mid. Nov. 


BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE 


TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS HONG KONG, CHINA, 


JAPAN & KOREA 


via JAPAN 
Tea and General Merchants, 
m.V. 8rd_ Dec. Insurance, Shipping and 


Air T 
Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- AE SEEN, 


ment cargo to South American and West African Ports. 


AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE 


TO BRISBANE, SYDNEY, MELBOURNE via RABAUL 


Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji 
FROM MELBOURNE, SYDNEY 
& BRISBANE 


due Hongkong mid Dec. 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line Ltd. 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited. 

Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 

Bwo Breweries Limited. 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation. 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 


The Glen Line Limited: 

The Royal Mail Lines Limited. 

The Prince Line Limited. 

The Western Canada Steamships Limited. 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. : 

The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd, 


STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


PACIFIC SERVICE 
FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 


SEATTLE & PORTLAND 


LLOYD TRIESTINO 


FOR SINGAPORE. COLOMBO, BOMBAY, KARAOHI, 
ADEN, SUEZ. PORT SAID, VENICE, TRIESTE, 
LEGHORN & GENOA 


‘é ” 
Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co.. Ltd, : 
The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 


CANADA-ASIATIC LINES LTD. 


All the above subject to alteration without notice. 


BOOKING AGENTS FOR : 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 


CANADIAN, PACIFIC — QANTAS — THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 


8rd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. 
DES VOEUX RD. TELEPHONE 28021/6 


CORPORATION LIMITED. 
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GORDON, WOODROFFE 
& CO. (FAR EAST) LTD. 
Mv A E R S K L N E | 


Managed by TOKYO and OSAKA 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN. 
MOLLER STEAMSHIP CO., NEW YORK General Managers for: | 
General Agents U.S.A. Pekin Syndicate Ltd., Hongkong. 
Fast Fortnightly Service to: Associated Companies: 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, Gordon, Woodroffe & Co. Ltd., London. 
BALTIMORE & PHILADELPHIA (Established 1868) 
via Gordon, Woodroffe & Co. (Madras) Ltd. 
SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & PANAMA Gordon, Woodroffe Morocco, S.A.R.L. Casablanca 
Accepting transhipment cargo for Central and South American Gordon, Woodroffe Corporation. New York. 
Ports, also for Caribbean and Gulf Ports. | . 
| NEXT SAILINGS: Sole Agents: 


Biddle Sawyer & Co., Ltd., London. 


Port Gale, Baiss & Co., Ltd., London. 
m/s “LEXA MAERSK” ss’ a. 4 Gordon Woodroffe Leather Manufacturing Co. 
Hugh Wo Co., 
ARRIVALS FROM US.A | 
. Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Co. (Rubber belting, | 
m/s ANNA Nov. 16 Shoe heeis, etc.) 
m/s MAERSK” ........... Nov. 30 L.G. Harris & Co. Ltd, (Paint Brushes) 
m/s “GRETE MAERSK” Dec. 20 Ransomes Sims & Jefferies Ltd, (Electric Trucks & 
For Freight and Further Particulars Tractors) 
Please apply to :— 
JEBSEN & CO. PRODUCE & GENERAL MERCHANTS 


Building. Tels Gl) 


COMPANY LTD. 


@ MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING AND INSURANCE 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONG KONG. CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 
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